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THE STORY OF HAZEL GLENN. 


I. 


Ever since my childhood it had been my ambition to 
become a great writer. My father was a literary man, well- 
known in his day and generation within the limits of the little 
town in which he lived. He did not achieve wide renown, for 
writing was only his pastime. His real duties lay among his 
parishioners, by the bed of the dying, at the right hand of the 
mourner and the repentant. All his sharp wit and delicate 
fancy, his vivid imagination, and his profound learning, 
whittled away and toned and mellowed to suit the crude 
minds of his hearers, went into his Sunday sermons. His 
words sounded sweetly in the ears of even the ignorant and 
dull, but pierced only a few listening hearts with a full recog- 
nition of their power and point. He was, however, accounted 
a man of note among his simple townsfolk, and if that high 
heart held aught of suppressed longing and disappointed 
ambition, it was known to none save God and his own soul; 
it was guessed at by none save a dreaming child, who read in 
his keen, blue eyes and whitening hair a story of pathetic 
self-repression and regret. 

I was the child of his old age, and my mother died in 
giving me birth. She was, if I may guess by the few old 
letters in my possession, a gentle but common-place woman, 
full ot dutifulness towards the husband whom she failed to 
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comprehend, and imbued with that narrow pride and confined 
“culture” which was the dower of gentility in her day. She 
married late, and did not live to know that second period of 
bloom and hope that restores to the faded mother somewhat 
of girlhood’s grace. I think my father lived again in me, and 
saw in his “little maid,” as he loved to call me, some budding 
hint of the “might have been” of his own distorted dreams. 
I used to watch him in his garden, when I was hardly more 
than a baby, and wonder what had made that straight furrow 
between his eyes, and that sudden down-drop about the 
shoulders of his otherwise erect and stalwart form. In the 
dim old church, among the stolid faces of the uncomprehend- 
ing listeners, I alone—I, a tiny child—lifted up my face, with 
an eager throb, at the first sound of his text. I, alone, through 
the force of my inherited nature, glimpsed through the veil of 
words that hid him from the rest, and, standing face to face 
with my father’s bruised heart and lofty soul, quivered and 
panted in response, too weak and small and ignorant to guess 
what moved me, yet moved all the same to the very depths 
of my nature. 

It seems to me now that, as the years went by, he began to 
realize the bond between us, and to cling more and more to 
the frail thing which, in all the world, was the one thing all 
his own. My father came from sterner stock than that which 
nurtured my mother’s attenuated gentility. The rugged North 
had given him vigorous brain and brawn. Ice and snow are 
not more cold than the blood that calmly fed the high 
thoughts of his mind; yet the forest fires of his far-distant 
home raged not more hotly than did the passions of his heart, 
when touched with the kindling torch of love or hate or 
righteous indignation. A strong man, doubtless, and a man 
well under control. A man to whose polished suavity my 
mother’s gentle politeness seemed chilly and immature; to 
whose rarely roused wrath and scorn the rage of the elements 
themselves seemed kindly and harmless. 

Ah, I knew him well! As ina mirror, as the years moved 
on, I saw in my own little heart a miniature of his. I do not 
think I was ever young, nor do I think that my mind ever 
grasped the thought of my sex until 1 was almost a woman 
grown. .My mother’s kin (good, kindly folk) imparted to me 
the “little learning” then deemed fit for little women, and, 
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each day, when my lessons were ended, I returned impatient, 
as though from some enforced and useless distraction, to 
pursue my real studies in a dusty attic room, where the 
“strong meat” of great writers lay at my command. It is no 
wonder that I had no taste for the “milk for babes” which 
they thought all-sufficient, or that my girlish fibres sfrank and 
withered, even while growing hard and strong, under such 
forceful treatment as I gave myself. I had no babyish bloom, 
no girlish grace. I was never immature nor childish. I lived 
apart from all the world save my father, whom I worshipped, 
and how I appeared outside of my dear, dusty attic room, 
with its piles of well-thumbed books, or the tangled wilder- 
ness of a garden where I walked with him in silence, I cannot 
tell. I can only fancy that, to outside eyes, I was a demure, 
small creature, with grave, unchildish eyes and lips, bent 
shoulders and claw-like, ink-stained hands. I had one ambi- 
tion, and one only—to be a great writer! I cared nothing for 
childish sports and playthings. I never owned a doll but one, 
and that I destroyed, in my curiosity as to whether the 
human anatomy was correctly counterfeited within its skin 
of kid and cloth. 


Strange to say, my father taught me nothing. He only © 


eyed me wistfully and loved me dearly. I think he was trying 
to leave me to nature, repenting in himself the error of 
enforced training. He was born to rule in some field— 
political, social, but most probably literary. What had brought 
him to his present position, as well-beloved and well-worked 
pastor of a small dissenting congregation in a small provincial 
town, I did not know, for he spoke rarely of his past. A 
whisper had reached me of some rash vow made in ill-governed 
youth. How this may be, I know not, but this I do know: 
that my father, having made that vow, held to it in letter, 
rigidly, and in spirit, with “strong strivings” that may not be 
uttered. A more devoted pastor no church could boast. In 
season and out of season he was awake and about his Father’s 
business. Indulgent to all but himself; merciful, forbearing, 
benignant, charitable to recklessness, full of sweet sympathies 
and kindly cheer, a very tower of strength to the afflicted or 
sin-distressed—what wonder that his flock adored him, and 
thought him next to God? I only, I, a little child who loved 
him well, had guessed that this pious pastor was not the real 
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man, but only the product of years of honest prayer and daily 
effort, of spirit-scourging and soul-repressing, and _ that, 
beneath and behind all this, there lay still the old man, the 
real nature, ready to leap out from its self-imposed bonds and 
the painfully piled mausoleum of youthful ambitions. I alone, 
through some strange, instinctive, inherited knowledge, guessed 
that in other spheres, in other circumstances, my father might 
have won for himself the bays of worldly success; that he was 
born rather to rule than to serve; and that in his past there 
lay hidden some wild memories that, if waked to-day, would 
affright the still decorum of the quiet, social atmosphere in 
which he dwelt so lowly. Had he loved before he met that 
pale mother of mine, with her decorous ways, and her narrow 
but most dutiful soul? Ifso, what cruel fate had torn him 
from his love? Had he planned his life to be a glitter and 
glory of worldly success, sweetened by human love, and graced 
by all things gay and glad? If so, what a pale, wan shadow 
was this scholarly recluse, with one dim daughter, growing 
like a weed in the corner of his fence! Alas! I was destined 
never to know what had torn my father’s life in twain, and set 
its latter half amid such tame surroundings. I might have 
known, had I remained faithful to his ideals and my own. But 
I was faithless, and I learned no more of that brave life than 
I had guessed in childish musings. 


II. 


Don Quixote, in the old, rare translation, with very broad 
and literal renderings, and old wood-engravings, full of quaint 
suggestiveness, the Chronicles of Froissart, Shakespeare un- 
pruned, and Chaucer, in all his network of difficult spelling 
and his blush-compelling plainness of speech; Beaumont 
and Fletcher, or even Philip Massinger or dainty Herrick, 
above all, Swift and Dryden, would hardly be considered fit 
nutriment for the girl-mind of to-day. Yet, in that dusty attic 
room, that little, worn, mature, and eager girl devoured just 
such food, and from the unsullied purity of her ignorant, sex- 
less, austere nature all soiling suggestion or besmirching jest 
slid off like water from the sea-fowl’s wing. 
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I was astonished, when I reached womanhood, to recall what 
had furnished me with mental nutriment in those strange, 
changeless days of my childhood. I think they did me no 
harm. They might have done me good, had things turned out 
otherwise. At any rate they made me an ambitious writer 
from the time I could hold a pen. Of publishers, and of all 


‘that vast machinery of literature that lies between the writer 


and his recognition by the world, I knew nothing. Of the 
most primitive steps to be taken by a writer to secure publica- 
tion I had no knowledge, and my pride was too iutense and 
sensitive for me to ask. 

So I lived og, writing, reading, studying, pondering on the 
mysteries of my white-haired father’s soul, and recking noth- 
ing of the years as they flitted by, bearing me on to woman- 
hood. I can recall nothing, in the retrospect, of any era that 
might mark an advance from childhood, and so to womanhood. 
I kept no birthday anniversaries. I took no heed of any 
change of fashion in my plain and sombre garments. I only 
dwelt with my books and my father, and loved both with a 
passionate keenness that was as painful as pleasant. I looked 
neither forward nor backward. I was content with my color- 
less existence, for I knew no other; and, if any lance of light 
pierced the dun cloud that hung about me, it was my fixed 
ambition to become a great writer,and the bewildering bliss that 
came to me in my attic room, when I shut myself up with my 
pen, much as the opium-eater seeks seclusion with his magical 
drug. 

There was no expressed confidence between my father and 
myself. I had no childish secrets nor plans. Tacitly, we un- 
derstood each other, but we did not pour into each other’s ears 
any story of our inner life; and of the outer we could have no 
tales to tell. It was plain to every eye, simple, austere, appar- 
ently content, and filled, on my father’s part, with practical 
works of benevolence, and on my own, with dutiful studies, 
and attendance upon my father. 

Guess my surprise, then, on one memorable day, when my 
father came towards me through the clustering vines of our 
tangled little garden, and compelled a confidence from me, 
who awaited him, all trembling. He had a paper in his hand 
—a paper which had drifted down to him, like a great snow- 
flake, from the diamond-paned attic window which was my 
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favorite retreat. His face was very pale, and when he reached 
me he was silent, as though his voice had failed him. His 
hand shook, as well as mine, and when he touched my shoul- 
der—which, in itself, was a rare thing between us, (who were 
fierce lovers, but could not show our loves as slighter natures 
do,)—I felt, through my grey woolen gown, that his fingers 
were like ice. When we reached his basement “study,” and 
he had seated himself in his old green-morocco writing-chair, 
while I stood before him, culprit-wise, he spread the paper out, 
and, in a curious voice, asked me in a whisper: 

“Is this your work?” 

With the rare, painful blush of my habitual reserve, I an- 
swered: 

“Yes,” and was aware, all at once, that my father was stand- 
ing—was approaching me! 

I shrank from him, so strange to me was the wan brightness 
in his face and the triumphant glory of his eyes. 

“My daughter,” he cried, in a voice that I had heard, trum- 
pet-like, in the little church, when he forgot his people, and re- 
membered only God and heaven—" My daughter, I live again 
in you! All is not lost! My God, I thank Thee!” 

I knew not what to think. But, presently, he seated him- 
self, and called me to his side. 

“I frightened you, my little maid,” he then said, in his own, 
familiar tone, “but why have you hidden this great gift from 
your poor old father?” 

I could only stammer out, “I was not sure —” 

“ Ah, Hazel,” he interrupted me, with warmth, ‘“ be honest, 
now, with me and with yourself. You know you are born to 
write. You know writing, to you, is as easy as breathing is to 
common folk. You know that your outer life is meaningless, 
compared with those thrilling lives you lead when you shut 
yourself away in solitude. Ah, my child, do I not know it all? 
It is no guess-work with me. I, too, ama born writer. I have 
sacrificed my art—my 4/fe, I may say; I have been called to 
cast from me all worldly ambitions, all youthful dreams. Ask 
me not why! In youl live again. Ah, Hazel, what a noble 
chance is yours!”’ 

My father put his arm about my shrinking form, drew me 
close, and bowed his white head on my shoulder. It was the 
first time I had felt the pressure of such endearments. It was 
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the first time I had seen that proud head bowed low, except 
‘in prayer. A solemn kiss of dismissal at night, a gentle kiss 
of greeting in the morning, limited the caresses to which I was 
accustomed. At this momenta strange yearning of protect- 
ing love awoke within my breast. The father, whom I had 
worshipped at a distance, became, from that instant, also an ob- 
ject of the tenderest solicitude. My hero-worship had turned 
into human love, and I think I became a woman, all at once, 
that day. I trembled violently, too, in this sudden recogni- 
tion of my hidden gift. I gloried in my father’s too-evident 
satisfaction, but I shuddered at the touch of even /zs hand, as 
it tore the veil from my dreams. 

“My darling,” he whispered to me, for the first time in my 
life, “do you know that you can restore my vanished youth, 
my strangled and crushed ambitions? Ah, Hazel, they 
account your father a happy man because the poor and sad 
unite in blessing him, and his townsfolk call him honora- 
ble and wise. He ought to be happy, child, but he is not. 
When I was young, my Hazel, the world was my field, and 
the whole realm of fancy was mine. I lost my heritage, 
through my own foolish fault. I cannottell you all—but un- 
derstand this, at least: one cannot serve two masters. This is 
true of worldly things, as well as spiritual, and, truest of all, 
my child, of things intellectual. Do you understand me, little 
daughter?” putting back the lank hair from my high, pale 
brow, and turning up my listening face to his. ‘ I see you do!” 
he went on, as my eye kindled from his. ‘“ Now, are you am- 
bitious to rule, my little maid? or, rather, are you willing and 
able to renew your father’s youth, to fulfil his unfulfilled am- 
bitions, and to crown his life, at its close, with a glory that he 
thought had paled forever?” 

“Tam,” I answered, solemnly, my unwinking eyes on his. 

“Ah, my child, do you understand all that it means—this 
call of yours? For it is a call, as solemn as the call of him 
who dons the priest’s robes—as the call of him whoseekstosave 
the lost in heathen lands, in answer to an inward voice. Are 
you willing to vow yourself to the service of an unrelenting 
power? Are you determined to kneel at feet that will spurna 
divided worship? Are you willing to lay your womanhood on 
a pyre of sacrifice, to take vows of celibacy, moderation, 
hardship, unremitting toil? Are you willing to bare your 
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most sacred griefs, your most agonized emotions, and to forego 
life’s sweetest solaces, and all the simple human gratifications 
that the hind enjoys?” 

I was startled now, and stood erect before him. He had 
gone beyond me, and he knew it. He smiled a little sadly. 

“Yes, Hazel,” he said, in answer to my wondering look, “I 
said ‘celibacy;’ and you have on your tongue’s tip a score of 
names of those—both men and women—who have achieved 
fame, and who have all been married, and you are going 
to tell me that a man must experience emotion to be 
able to depict it. I tell you, no!”—my father’s voice rose to 
a pitch of intensity that startled the drowsy atmosphere of the 
little study. “Gratification dulls emotion; sensation brutal- 
izes sentiment. You feel more finely with your imagination 
than with your heart and your body. Listen to me, Hazel. 
You area Glenn. I am a Glenn. There was never a Glenn 
who could love or hate or work or play or think or act lightly. 
The curse of your race is on you, my child, the fatal gift of 
earnestness. Whatever you may.take hold of you will take 
hold of with every fibre of your nature. Let your worship be 
undivided, and all will go well. You will triumph. The 
world will declare you supreme. See to it, daughter, that you 
turn not back from the plough. Stop now, if you must stop 
at all, or you will rue it all the days of your life.” 

I was frightened—I was ,scared—uncertain. I adored him, 
but I did not know this eager, ambitious man, who appealed 
to me to take such vows upon me, using the language in which 
he pleaded on Sundays with his wandering sheep. Why did 
he not urge me to put my hand to that other “ plough,” and 
not look back ? Why—being what he was—did he not bid me 
serve God, rather than Mammon? Could it be that the 
strong strivings of all these faithful years had all been in vain, 
and that there yet burned within my father’s breast the unholy 
fires of a worldly ambition? In this new, lurid light, my call- 
ing seemed a harder and more barren one than that of those 
who vowed their lives to God appeared to my unregenerate 
heart. He seemed to pay in far more bountiful measure than 
the cruel God to whom my father bade me pay my vows. 

“I love you, father,” I said, growing pale in excess of emotion; 
“ why cannot some other love—should it come—be compatible 
with my calling?” (I had not studied the dames and knights 
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of Spenser, the patient wifeliness of Griselda, and the passion- 
ate abandonment of Juliet, for naught, though, practically, of 
love I was ignorant.) 

“Even love for me,” said my father gravely, “ may interfere. 
In that case, cast it from you, as you. wonld aj;weed. Consider 
me only as a ‘character’”—with a wan smile. “Ah! my 
child, my child, do not fail me! Study, read, write, fill yourself 
with high thoughts and golden dreams. Renew my youth, and 
crown my desolate years with success. Will you vow, my 
daughter, to let no future love, no human weakness, come be- 
tween you and your. ambitions? And, indeed, what could 
come? Had you lived as other children do, I should not dare 
to exact such a vow. But you are nearing womanhood; you 
have no companions, no outer interests. You are all to me, as 
Iamto you. Prolong this quiet, safe, and thoughtful life of 
ours until the time is past for youthful follies and youthful 
emotions, and your future success is sure. Hazel, will you 
bind yourself to hard labor, pure living, high dreams, so that 
you may become the very priestess of literature, consecrated 
from the outset to the service of the altar, and not a mere 
dabbler, or scribbler, a half-hearted dillettante?”’ 

“ Not now,” I said, closing the interview, with that new, 
womanly courage that had come to me. ‘To-morrow I will 
come and tell you what I think,” I said, as though to an equal; 
and, stooping, I kissed my father’s brow. 

As I slowly climbed to my attic room, a dove, pluming 
itself on the balustrade, fluttered off, frightened, and did not 
alight until it had reached a neighbor’s fountain, sending up a 
silver feather of spray beyond our red-tiled kitchen roof. I 
sat at my latticed window until dusk fell, and later, when I 
had bidden my father good-night, I climbed again up to that 
same small room, now white and black with patches of moon- 
shine and shadow, and there I faced the heavens and my own 
heart, until the rose of dawn bloomed faintly in the east, and a 
voice in my heart cried out: “I can! I will!” 
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It always seems to me that unconsciousness is, after all, the 
only true charm of either writing or speaking, and that all 
conscious introspection and expression must result in corre- 


sponding lack of force. So long as I talked with my pen to an 


unseen, unthought-of audience, it was bliss to write. My 
thoughts tinkled musically like the waters of that same fount- 
ain, with its silver plume of spray. Dainty fancies, like 
purple-throated doves, alighted, sipped and flew away, dragon- 
flies of wit, and honey-laden bees of memory and research, 
darted in and out in the sunshine, like natural accompaniments 
to the flow of the fountain of thought. But from the day that 
I went to my father and promised all that he could ask; from 
the moment that I took my vows upon me, and arrogated to 
myself the title of “Priestess of Literature,” my pen was 
shackled. 

My father sent one of my early productions to a magazine 
of which he thought most highly. It was accepted! I can 
never forget the strange and mingled emotions that filled my 
soul when I read my own words in print for the first time. 
Overweening pride, I am sure, must have tempered the abase- 
ment of humility with which I perused the lines. They were 
harsh, immature, yet, all the while, they were like sweet bells 
chiming within me. Mine—all mine! And this was my first 
step. Now the door was open. The multitude thronged 
breathless. The priestess must minister at the altar of the 
gods! 

Nothing that I had written was worthy of that second step. 
I must write more. I must study more. I must do better, 
fairer work. My chance was before me. I must take care not 
to lose it! I shut myself up in my attic room, but there I held 
converse with the mighty ones of earth. One day my father 
brought me a check for a moderate amount. I stared at him. 
A sort of responsive quiver flitted across his face. He read 
my soul in my eyes. 

All at once I dropped upon my knees and wept aloud. 

“ Father,” I cried, “I have sold myself! I am debased! 
Father, it is a bit of my soul they have bought with a price!” 

He did not answer at once. I had never cried since my 
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childhood, and I think the sight was strange enough to move 
him deeply. After a moment he lifted me and led me to the 


window. 


“My Hazel,” he said, in the voice he used only to me, “men 
bind even the elements to do their bidding. Do you wonder 
then that they are able to order the movements of a soul?” 

He did not smile at my childish impracticability and exag- 
geration, as a slighter nature might have done. He answered 
me in my own high-wrought vein. He aroused my interest by 
his apparently inept speech. 

“You must understand, my daughter, that even the highest 
must use lowly means. You cannot reach the multitude with- 
out doing work that has a money value in the eye of the 
publisher. You should not be ashamed to receive the price of 
your labor. Why, Hazel, this very money you despise will 
give you greater power. No,” as he marked my gesture of 
disgust and. disappointment, “I do not mean the power of 
wealth. No, dear child, the priestess of literature will never 
be burdened with this world’s goods; but, my Hazel, you know 
I can give you no aids to your profession, such as travel and 
the higher forms of culture. You have grown up like a starve- 
ling weed, and though you have sucked some sustenance and 
much hard fibre from the sandy soil, you have not bloomed, 
as yet, asa woman, or rather, as a writer should. Take this 
money, then, my child,and lay it by as the nucleus of your 
traveling fund. One of these days—who knows?—we may go 
together, and wander hand in hand in lands we have only 
dreamt of! It is a sacred fund, dear Hazel, for by it rightly 
used my little priestess may minister more worthily at the 
high altar of her choice.” | 

It was thus that I was reconciled to receive money for my 
writings; but—however foolish it may seem to those who do 
not think as I do—I must declare that some delicate nerve 
snapped within me when I yielded. I knew not the value of 
money, nor could it buy me anything I held desirable. My 
thoughts coarsened when I made them the object of barter 
and sale, and I was conscious, in my soul, of a loss of some- 
thing rare and fine. Writing grew laborious for the first time. 
But my ambitions increased; my pride grew, and on that altar 
was I ready to lay my all. Of girlish dreams, of human pas- 
sions, as regarded my own personality, I had none. But I 
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throbbed and agonized with all the fanciful dreams and the 
massive emotions of humanity, and I labored in the pangs of 
bringing forth before I had full power to conceive. 

Poor little pinched and hardening child!—almost a woman, 
and shut in ignorance from all that-makes a woman’s lot de- 
sirable and happy. 

Still, I contend, I should have held to my ideals and his. 
What was I to desire happiness? Why should I have strayed 
aside from my high destiny to look for blossoms of human 
joy? I did not stray at first. I sat at my work in the attic, 
but I found that I could not write as I had written when 
no thought of reward had come to me. My great, dusty 
volumes grew heavy to my thin, girlish hands, and my pen 
‘scratched and my paper dazzled my eyes, as I wrote in sun- 
shine and shadow, by the high latticed window on the south. 
Sometimes I forgot to write, and simply lost myself in dreams. 

The warm, bright skies were the skies of Verona. I, Juliet, 
leant from my casement, with the fragrance of the oleanders 
all about me, andthe lemons gleaming golden among their 
gloomy leafage just below. My Romeo was formless; but I 
was passionate Juliet all the same. 

It seems to me that at length the languors of spring got into 
my fingers and my pen, and that, in the face of these heavens 
and that pulsing, throbbing, fragrant flower-veiled bosom of 
earth, I could not write! I dared not say so to my father. I 
knew the fanatical enthusiasm with which he watched my 
progress, and I shrank from dimming the lustre of hope that 
shone within his eyes. It should be my blessed task to keep 
that flame of hope alight for him forever, and to make up for 
all that he had lost. He once had told me that he had in- 
herited an affection of the heart, and I shuddered at dread of 
any shock that might quicken that latent weakness into 
disease. If it were in my power to avert it, none such should 
mar his waning life. Suchthoughts as these had power to 
spur my flagging energies, and often the visions that had 
eluded me by daylight came flocking silently about me when 
the fair, glad earth and the wide, bright sky were veiled in 
gloom, or faintly etched in star-shine. 

Yet my father must have guessed my trouble, for he warned 
me, one day, not to spur the willing horse. “ You shut yourself 
uptoo much, Hazel,” he said kindly; “ you must study this bright 
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world and your fellow-man as well as the depths of your own 
heart, and the thoughts of the mighty dead. Mix with your 
kind more—or, if you will not do that,” suddenly bethinking 
himself, maybe, that this advice was somewhat contrary to his. 
plans of life for me, and well knowing my aversion to strange 
faces and even friendly acquaintances, ‘‘at least make an out- 
door studio of our own sweet wilderness of greenery, and I am 
sure that the warmth and sunshine and the fragrance of the 
flowers will give you sustenance for body and mind. You are 
a pale little blossom, my daughter, and your chosen vocation 
calls for tough fibres, and substance as well as shadow.” 

I took his advice, as a kind ot reprieve, for my books were 
beginning to haunt me, waking or sleeping. Nevertheless, I 
carried one under my arm, mechanically, as I betook myself to 
the furthest limit of our enclosure, where gnarled and gro- 
tesque old fig-trees stood knee-deep in ragweed, and half- 
covered with clusters of pale-lilac wistaria. It was a seques- 
tered spot, branching off from the garden proper, and turning 
sharply off behind the red-tiled kitchen, standing amidst its. 
beds of sweet thyme and marjoram, with borders of white 
alyssum. It seemed to beckon me from my high window with 
its soft, hanging bunches of faintly perfumed blossoms. and 
that tall, silver plume upheld on the other side of the wall, with 
its flutter of doves, its murmur of bees and it flashing dragon- 


flies. 
Here I climbed on the most grotesquely gnarled old tree, 


and, resting my thin arms on the top of the wall, looked down 
upon the court below. I had often done so before, for the 
neighboring house had long been unoccupied, save by one 
bed-ridden old lady and her husband, who was away all day at 
his office. 

But to-day the scene was changed. Tip-toeing cautiously, 
a figure advanced across the lawn, fair as Belphcebe. All in 
soft, white wool, with a girdle of old coins about her slender 
waist, and a silver dagger thrust through her massive braids of 
hair, she was to me a revelation—to me who knew nothing 
and cared less for the pretty whims of fashion! Her hands 
were full of loose-petaled pink roses,and dimples were com- 
ing and going all over her bright young face as she softly step- 
ped towards the fountain. Lying on the brink, and pillowed 
on an oyen book, lay a young god. I say “a young god” ad- 
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visedly, because so, in all seriousness, he appeared to me. I 
could see him distinctly where he lay. His crisp, light hair 
was uncovered, and stood up in little ripples and waves all over 
his shapely head. I had never seen hair like that before. His 
features were clear-cut, his skin was as fair asa girl’s, and his 
long lashes curled upwards, where they lay against his cheek 
and made a deep yet delicate shadow. One slender, brown 
hand was tossed above his head, the other lay carelessly 
across his breast. 

To me it was all like a fair picture; but suddenly, as the girl 
stood above him, her roses poised to drop ina fragrant shower, 
something strange began to throb and flutter in my breast. I 
stirred to cast off the spell, but it held me fast. A new, 
strange, frightened emotion shook meas with a hand of power. 
I was weak and helpless where I sat, but my heart beat so 
loud that I could hear nothing else, pulses awoke all over 
me, and joined the echoing beat of my heart with confusing 
throbs of theirown. Then the girl suddenly let fall her dewy 
shower of rose-petals with a shrill, sweet laugh of derision, 
and I slid down from the tree, and, lifting my long gray skirt, 
fled to the house, panting, breathless, yet strangely glad and 
strangely troubled,and strangely, sweetly strong and young, for 
once. 

My father stroked my cheek, with a new look, as he met me 
in the hall, and I, pondering that look, sat before my mirror 
in my own room, and wondered how that wan, ungirlish face 
and lank, brown hair must look to other eyes. 


IV. 


The next day, when I tried to write, my eyes were full of 
that sunny little court, with the fountain, and the two who had 
come, like Una and the “stranger knight,” to give a human in- 
terest to the spot. I would write a love tale, I decided. All 
my.attempts had hitherto been in the form of abstract essays 
or poems that had their birth in some vague golden realm, or 
careful, critical dissertations on the works of my favorite 
authors. For the first time I felt the impulse to give my 
fancies a “local habitation and a name.” Why should I not 
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write of love and lovers? Had not my father said: “You 
feel more finely with your imagination than with your heart 
and body?” That coin-girdled girl, with her dagger-pierced 
; hair, should be my first heroine. But when I tried to describe 
her as she had appeared to me across the sun-lit lawn, I found 
myself idly scribbling: 


“Like sunny beams threw from her crystal face, 

That could have dazed the rash beholder’s sight; 
j And round about her head did shine like heaven's light. 
‘ She was arrayed all in lily white.” 


Again and again I tried to write my own words and not 
those of another. But, unconsciously, there sprang into my 
mind such descriptions as: 


“Her face so fair, of flesh it seemed not.” 
“And, for her cheeks, the vermeil red did show 
Like roses on a bed of lilies shed.” 
“Her ivory forehead, full of bounty brave.” 
“Her yellow locks, crisped like golden wire.” 


And when I tried to recall her dress and surroundings, it 
seemed to me that truly in very fact, 


“She was y-clad, for heat of scorching air, 
All in a silken camus, lily white, 
Purfled upon with many a folded plight, 
Which all above besprinkled was throughout 
With golden aigulettes that glissened bright 
Like twinkling stars; and all the skirt about 
Was hemmed with golden fringe, and gorgeously set out.” 


Languidly I tossed aside my pen. What was the use? I had 
read too much. I had filled my mind so full with images from 
my favorite poets that the spring of originality was dried 
within me. Even now, gazing idly into the tawny depths of 
the sunlight beneath me, trying to recall that prostrate figure, 
so significant, even in its stillness, of life and manhood and 
vigor, there echoed through my mind: 


“Wrath is a fire, and Jealousy a weed, 
Grief is a flood, and Love a monster fell!” 


What had I to do with these? What stirred such strange 
suggestions in my breast? Nor wrath, nor jealousy, nor grief 
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had ever touched my life, and only absorbing filial love had 
cast its spell upon me. But I shuddered as I listened to that 
voice within me. Must I pass through such a baptism of fire 
and flood, and wrestle with that “ monster fell?” 

I would not! I would never leave my den. I would turn 
my back forever upon that perilous world, and clasp to my 
heart my books, the truest friends and comforters. 

My experience of that day was my experience of many 
days after. The thoughts of others came glibly enough from 


my pen. My memory seemed abnormal. But, for my origi-. 


nality, 1 might just as well have been copying literally from 
Spenser or Shakspeare or Milton. I had scarcely ever read a 
novel. All my ideas had been formed on strictly classical 
models, chiefly on the works of the poets of the Elizabethan 
age, and, while I revelled perhaps more luxuriously than ever 
in such daintinesses as those of Suckling and Herrick and Love- 
lace, I had lost that irrepressible outbreak of rippling thought 
which had been such a bliss to me, and had buoyed me up to 
my present point of ambition. To my starved personality 
there now had come a taste of the poisonous sweetness of life. 
I was still unconscious of purpose, and when, in the waning 
afternoon, I laid aside my books and stole out, ghostly in my 
grey gown, to the hidden nook, in sight of the silvery plume, 
it did not appear to me that I was going in search of forbidden 
fruit. I was only obeying my father’s express commands, 

In the meantime, my father had coaxed from me all that I 
had ever written—that is, all that I had preserved as possibly 
worthy of publication. It speaks well for my critical faculty, 
even at that early age, that, without exception, those early pro- 
ductions found their way, through one channel or another, 
into print. All appeared under my own signature, “ Hazel 
Glenn,” and already our little town was talking of the “ pastor’s 
daughter,” as of one gifted with extraordinary talent. Such 
talk reached me only rarely, through my mother’s kinsfolk, 
and while I received such praises silently, they filled me with 
a sort of bitter contempt for my admirers. I cared for no ap- 
proval save my own and my father’s. My pride was cold and 
hard, my nature unsoftened by girlish shames or fears. 

That sunny court, with its silver plume of spray, had be- 
come the stage of life tome. It was the Jocale of, all my in- 
complete romances, and I studied its every paving-stone, its 
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every blade of grass, with an eagerness that grew more intense 
day by day. I gave my father nothing more. I told him that 
I was about to launch into a new field. His confidence in my 
powers was boundless, and my success already seemed to him 
amazing. He revelled in the praises which he dared not re- 
peat to me, and gave me utter freedom to adjust my labors to 
my own moods—always within the limits of my vows, of 


which, however, he never reminded me. 


Nor was I altogether unworthy of his trust. Fiercely I 
fought my growing lassitude, and for those hours of feverish, 
stolen indulgence in the hidden nook behind the kitchen walls 
I exacted, from throbbing brain and weary imagination, a 
nightly pound of flesh. The harder my task grew, the more 
methodically did I pursue it. My pastime had become a pain- 
ful penance, but I clung to it the more obstinately on that ac- 
count. 

It was strange how that lawn and paved court and fountain 
absorbed me. Generally there was no one visible when I 
sought the crooked fig-tree, but sometimes one or other of my 
dramatis persone, or both, walked there at twilight or at sunset, 
and then I watched them, dry-lipped, parch-throated, with a 
savage eagerness that savored more of painful fascination than 
of innocent curiosity. The man was older than I had thought 
him as he lay asleep. His brow waslined, as though with care, 
and, though his sunny locks were almost babyish in their clus- 
tering, his violet eyes were deep and dark and stern, and his 
slender hand, though sinewy, was rather that of the student 
than of the athlete or artisan. Once I watched him far into 
the twilight, pacing back and forward—up and down—his hands 
behind him, and his chin upon his breast. Now advancing, 
till I shrank and hid, trembling, among the vines; now retreat- 
ing, while I gazed upon his boyish head and tight clasped 
hands, as though to learn their secrets by the power of my 
eyes. Then “ Belphcebe,” as I had named her, came swiftly 
out across the lawn, glancing brightly from “under the shadow 
of her even brows.” The sudden twilight dropped upon them 
as they walked together. He eyes were level with his own, 
her step kept pace with his. Her hand was slipped within his 
arm, comrade-fashion. I could not tear myself away. Softly 
the twilight melted into night. My hair was wet with dew, 
but I knew it not. 
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What if I were walking there with a lover? What if I, like 
Jessica, had stolen out to meet some violet-eyed Lorenzo? The 


moon silently climbed the eastern sky, and suddenly tipped 
the loose ends of Belphcebe’s hair with light. They paused 


beside the fountain to watch the dancing stars and the shower 
of silver arrows that pierced its quivering breast. Hand in 
hand they bent toward the water. Just then something wild 


and hot and hungry sprang to savage life within my breast, 


and tore and gnawed and worried like a beast of prey. My. 


frail body writhed in anguish, and I reached out with my thin 


hands forsome strong support. There was none. The purple- 


enamelled skies, with their great moon gem, grew strangely un- 
steady, then whirled with a rushing sound above me. All be- 
neath me was space—a black and awful gulf, wherein chaos 
throbbed, and the unquiet earth tossed upward and then sank, 
shuddering, down. 

Into this gulf I fell. 


V. 


Chip—chip—chip—chip. It was the sound of a chisel. It 
was Pygmalion’s chisel, chipping me. I was Galatea. I knew 
it, although my eyes were tightly closed. There was anguish 
at every touch of that chisel—the anguish of awakening life. 


“A moment's grace, Pygmalion; let me be 
A breath’s space longer on this hither land. 
Of fate too sweet, too sad, too mad, to meet.” 


Did I whisper it or only think it? Did he hear me? For 
there was a moment’s pause. Then I heard far-off voices, 
murmuring together. I was still Galatea, but I was hardening 
back into stone. From my half-shapen bed of marble, I could 
hear the voices of humanity. A voice I did not know was 
saying softly: 

“Talent wears well, genius wears itself out. The man who 
has talent sails successfully on the top of the wave; the man 
with genius beats himself to pieces, fifty to one, on the first 
rock he meets; but ”--the voice came nearer; Pygmalion laid 
his hand upon my heart—“ this little woman shall not beat her- 
self to pieces, if we can help it.” 
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A wave of pulsing life broke through my marble veins. I 
was still Galatea, but I was under my sculptor’s touch, “or 
soothed or gashed at mercy of his will.” 


“Now Paradise my portion, and now Hell.” 


Passive I lay, until by and by some strong thought broke its 
bonds within me, and, struggling up in the gloom, I cried out, 


in an unfamiliar voice: 


“ Pygmalion, take me from my pedestal, 
And set me lower, lower, love !—that I 
May be a woman and look up to thee, 
And, looking, longing, loving, give and take 
The human kisses, worth the worst that thou 
By thine own nature shalt inflict on me!” 


My sculptor’s arms were round me. His chisel was cast 
aside. My marble melted into flesh and blood, and with 
a woman’s weakness I broke out into a shuddering fit of 
tears and sobs. The tears washed away the darkness from my 
eyes. I opened them on tempered daylight and my own snug 
room. My head was on my father’s breast, and the place was 
very still. 

“Where is he?” I asked; “where is Pygmalion?” 

My father shook his head. “ You wander, my Hazel,” he 
answered, in his own literal fashion. ‘“ But close your eyes 
and rest, and everything will grow clear to you once more.” 

I looked beyond him, but I saw no one. I could not look 
long. The shaded windows winked at me, and the pictures on 
the walls jeered silently. Coldness and darkness fell about me 
once again. 

I do not know how long it was, but I opened my eyes on 
the “ stranger-knight,” Belphcebe’s lover, whom I had last seen 
by the moonlit fountain. He was writing something by the 
window, with knitted brows, and I watched him quietly, for I 
knew that, like Pygmalion, he was only the creature of a dream. 
Beside me sat an old woman whom I did not know. She was 
knitting silently, and I knew that, presently, both of them 
would vanish out of sight. 

By and by the young man by the window began to hum, in 
a gentle monotone: 
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“In the spring, a fuller crimson comes upon the robin’s breast, 
In the spring the wanton lapwing gets himself another crest, 
In the spring a livelier iris changes on the burnished dove, 
In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love.” 


He was gazing out over the drawn blind, and I could guess 
that his thoughts were wantoning in the sunshine of the gar- 
den andthe sky. The words were Tennyson’s, I knew, and, 
though I did not care for Tennyson, I drank in every sound 
with eager enjoyment. All at once he turned. 

“ Hello!” he cried, in a startled tone; and then I knew that 
he was real. 

“Tt is really you, then?” I said, in a weak voice, holding out 
my hand. 

I saw a quick flush stain his white brow. He looked heip- 
lessly about him, and then strode to my side, and took my 
hand in his. 

“You know me then?”’ he asked. 

It was my turn to blush. A slow, shame-born glow crept 
over my chilly body, and up to my hollow eyes. 

“ Yes—-I know you; I know you,” I answered breathlessly, 
“but not your name!” 

“TIT am Dr. Lamarque,” he answered, gravely, “and I am 
glad to see you look so much better. I fancy you have not 
been so unconscious as you seemed, else my unfamiliar pres- 
ence would have startled you.” 

I smiled and said nothing. Then I thought of Belphcebe, 
and her straight, strong fairness, and I shut my eyes, with a 
little gesture of fatigue. 

Things did not get straight for me for many weary days. 
That fancy of quivering under the chipping of Pygmalion’s 
chisel returned to me often when I slept, and I would wake 
with aching head and heavy heart, to find myself watched over 
and surrounded with anxious solicitude that seemed to fetter 
me. 

“What is it?” I asked one day of Dr. Lamarque, as he sat 
beside my bed. ‘“ How did you get here? When I last saw 
you, you were standing by the fountain, hand in hand with 
Belphcebe, and—” Here I saw that he fancied me wandering, 
and I stopped him with a gesture of anger. ‘I am myself!” 
I said harshly. ‘I want to get up from this bed! I want my 
books! I want my pen! Why does no one talk to me? Why 
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does everyone step softly? They madden me! Where is my 
father? Why do you keep me here?”--and then I cried petu- 
lantly, like a child. 

My doctor put bis hand on my throbbing head, but said 
never a word. That cool hand calmed me strangely, and be- 
fore I knew what I had done, I had turned under it and laid 
my lips against its palm. Then I turned my face to the wall 
and wondered whether the old nurse had looked up from her 
knitting. It was the first time I had feared a human glance. 

After this there began for me a time that I must call happy, 
if any true happiness ever came to bless that crooked life of 
mine. My father had grown grayer and more worn in his 
solicitude for me. It had, I guessed long after, been a fearful 
shock to him to find me lying lifeless, that moonlight night, 
under the fig-tree in the garden. No thought of my vows or 
of my laurels yet to be won was needed to intensify his devo- 
tion. All that was fatherly awoke anew within him at thought 
of my possible death. All the strong passion of his affection 
was centred in my frail, small self, and I think that had there 
now come to him a choice between a long and humble life for 
me, or a brilliant and brief career, he would have set aside his 
ambitions without a struggle. But no such call was made. 
My vow was yet in force. He had summoned the best physi- 
cian he could find—a specialist in troubles of the brain, a man 
who, in less than thirty years of life, had already carved a 
niche in the heart of suffering humanity. That he was so near 
a neighbor seemed fortunate to my father, and when Dr. La- 
marque declared his deep interest in this especial case, and 
detailed his probable treatment, my father unhesitatingly left 
him to pursue whatever course to him seemed best. 

“I propose most gradually,” I heard him say one day to my 
father in the adjoining room, “to bring her back to her usual 
avocations. I do not mean to let her starve for her beloved 
books. When I can spare the time I shall amuse her, if you 
give me leave, with such gentle exercise of the mind as seems 
best suited to her weakness and reviving health.” 

Not till long afterwards did I guess that he henceforth sac- 
rificed for me the hours hitherto devoted to study and recrea- 
tion. 

My father hesitated before he answered him. I wonder if 
there came to him a fear lest this man, with his fair face and 
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deep, wise, violet eyes, might shake my vows of ambition. 
Then he answered, earnestly: 

“I can but thank you, Dr. Lamarque, for your great kind- 
ness, and your interest in my daughter’s case. Do what seems 
best. Only restore her to me and to health, and my eternal 
gratitude is yours.” 

From that day I was no longer a barren intellect, dry and 
sharp and brilliant. I became as a little child, as I lay watch- 
ing my doctor’s face, as he sketched absurd little caricatures, 
shady woodland scenes, or carved for me with his pen-knife 
quaint little baskets, heathen gods, and geometrical designs, 
from a peach-stone or the heart of acherry. All the time he 
talked lightly and brightly, telling me of his travels in the 
West, of his journeyings by sea and rail, of his wanderings in 
Old England, and his sojourn in the south of, France. My 
imagination kindled softly and warmly within me as he talked, 
and I told him of my dream of travel with my father. Was it 
fancy that his deep eyes lingered on my face with something 
like a kind caress? 

“How clever you are!” I told him, watching his nimble 
fingers. 

“Clever?” with a touch of keen self-scorn; “ ‘I have that twist 
in my brain which is the curse of the Italian—a sort of devilish 
quickness at doing well which prevents us ever doing our best!’” 

“You are quoting,” I said. ‘Who said that first?” 

“Ouida.” 

“T don’t know ‘Ouida,’’’ I answered. 

“Of course not!”’—he laughed like a boy. “She is too mod- 
ern for you; out I find myself quoting her often. Do you 
know what else she said? ‘From the moment that another life 
has any empire over ours, peace is gone!’ That is true!” 

He tossed aside his pencil and rose to go. I lay there and 
said the words over to myself, and found fault with my old 
nurse because a bird sang too loudly in the oleander tree beside 
the window. 

When I saw him next I asked, in my new, childish fashion: 
“Did Belphcebe destroy your peace, then , 

“*Belphoebe?’” 

“Yes; the tall, beautiful girl with the silver girdle, who stood 
with you beside the fountain.” 

“Oh,” he made answer, blushing and laughing, “Amy, my 
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cousin Amy. Ah, no!” He walked to the window, and stood 
silent. Then he came to my sofa—I was promoted to a sofa 
now. “No, no!” he said, in a low, introspective tone, “‘Un 
amour rechauffe ne vaut rien!’ Amy isa very sweet girl, but my 
peace does not come nor go at her bidding!” 


my cousin, shallow-hearted! 
Oh, my Amy, mine no more!” 


I quoted mockingly, in my little, weak voice, as I watched 
his face. It seems to me that coquetry is innate in every 
woman. Even I, who had scarcely spoken to any man except 
my father, could cover a sentiment with a jest, and capriciously 
try my power—my power, weak, pale, plain, small invalid as I 
was—against this young god of my first romance. Had I met 
Dr. Lamarque in the usual social fashion, I might have been 
shy with him, and passed him by with little interest, but he 
had come to me out of my dreams. He had played the part 
of Pygmalion, and I had been his Galatea! 

At last the day came when I was free to come and go. My 
father talked with me, and waked my old ambitions, and some- 
thing healthy and glad seemed to respond within me. The 
world was wider, sweeter, far more beautiful than it had ever 
been, and I could write of human nature now, because I knew 
Dr. Lamarque so well. 

I tore up all that I had written, and began a new romance. 
My heroine was Belphcebe, .as before, and my hero was the 
Doctor. All that day I wrote with vigor, and the next, and 
the next. My story seemed all that it should be, even to my 
critical mind. 

At the end of a week I began to feel the old lassitude creep- 
ing over me. I dropped the pen, and, leaning from the win- 
dow, began to dream. What if J had been Belphcebe, and my 
lover had been Philip Lamarque? I closed my eyes. Clad in 
white robes, I stood beside the fountain with him, hand in 
hand. Then I shrank from a sudden thought that stung me: 


“On amour rechauffe—’ _ He had loved her, or fancied that he. 


loved her; but now he loved her no more! Ah, what wretch- 
edness that must be! I sprang to my feet. I was glad I was 
not Belphcebe, but only Hazel Glenn. I would remodel my 
story! Meanwhile, I sought my mirror and gazed into two 
inscrutable eyes without deriving any satisfaction from the 
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gazing. Late that afternoon I stole to my old haunt in the fig- 
tree, for the first time since my illness. When I looked down 
into the court, Dr. Philip Lamarque stood just below my perch, 
looking upward, with expectant eyes. 

“Ah, you witch of a child, are you there at last?” he cried. 
“T have watched for you every evening! Surely it is time for 
you to consult me again! Are you trying once more to kill 
yourself with those eternal books?” 

I sat and smiled down passively upon him. It seemed as 
though I had known all along that .he would be there. He 
reached up one brown hand to me, and I laid my own within 
it for a moment. 

“If you could know how I miss my little patient,” he went 
on, with that cordial frankness of manner that always seemed 
to me so enviable a gift, “you would pity me a little! I think 
of her all day, and dream of her all night!” lowering his 
voice till it reached me as a voice in a dream. 

“ Belphcebe,” I began, softly, yet with a happy sense of 
security about my heart; but he answered with a low chuckle 
of amusement. 

Belphaebe—ah! she’s away! And—if she were not—Well 
if one could hang Belphcebe upon one’s wall in a golden frame, 
he were a happy man! But for ‘human nature’s daily food,’ 
give me something smaller, slighter, wittier, brighter. Bel- 
phoebe cannot supply your place!” 

Yes, he really said these words, and said them gravely, al- 
most timidly, and a strange, golden mist seemed floating be- 
fore my eyes. I was very weak still. When I made a motion 
to go, he held my hand for a moment, and said: 

“TI am coming to call on you soon. There is no ban 
against it, is there? It will not do for the great writer, Hazel 


Glenn, to be seen chatting with her young doctor over the 


back fence!” 

I flushed with sudden shame and mortification, and drew 
back hastily. But he still held my hand. 

“ Nay, nay, then,” he said, gently, drawing me forward, “do 


I not know that you are a very Una, and thatone cannot judge 
you by the laws that govern other women? I meant no re- 
buke, my child!. Have I not stood beside you when your 
tongue was loosed by fever? Have I not learned the secrets 


of your spotless heart? Who am I to say a word, even of 
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guidance, to a soul like yours? You are ‘ wise as the serpent 
and harmless as the dove’—above all the foolish laws of 
etiquette!” 

Nevertheless it stung me that he should think that I could 
disregard such laws, and I said good-bye at once. 

Two days later my father said to me carelessly: 

“Dr. Lamarque called last evening, and asked for you, but 
I did not think it necessary that he should see you. I told 
him how you were getting on. He is a pleasant young fellow, 
and I owe him a debt of gratitude. But he is somewhat 
young for a family physician. If you need any further doc- 
toring I shall call in Dr. Brown. He is an old fogy, but he 
does very well in ordinary cases. Dr. Lamarque proposed to 
send his cousin to call upon you, and took upon himself to 
lecture me—me!” my father repeated, knitting his rough, white 
brows—“ for keeping you shut away from the amusements and 
companions natural to your youth. I led him to understand 
quite courteously, Hazel, that you had enjoyments you appre- 
ciated more than even his society and that of his cousin; and 
I fancy I sent the fellow off, as the saying is, with ‘a flea in his 

I said nothing, but I fancied that my father eyed me more 
keenly than usual all that day, and I felt a horrible blank with- 


in me that I could not fully understand. 


VI. 


After that there was nothing for me to do but pursue my 
labors, win fame, and gratify my father. My illness was but 


an episode, best forgotten, and Dr. Lamarque himself had 
pointed out to me the impropriety of studying my neighbor’s 
premises. I had only to take up my thoughts from the point 
they had reached before that silvery plume had beckoned me 
down to the fig-tree on the day when the doctor had lain 
asleep beside the fountain, and all would be well. Strange, 
that this seemed so hard! I was quite well now; in fact, 
stronger than I had ever been. A new feeling of buoyancy 
possessed me, accompanied by great restlessness, Outside 


things—the booming of a bee, the soaring voice of a bird, the 
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shrill cry of a fruit-seller—distracted my attention as they had 
never done before, and I got on very slowly with my work. 
But my father was satisfied. He was pleased that I had begun 


a long and ambitious romance, and encouraged me in every 


way. Yet, strange to say, a thin veil of reserve, intangible yet 
very real, was stretched between his soul and mine. 

One day, as he turned over the pages of the daily news- 
paper, he uttered a slight ejatulation, and glanced toward me. 
When he left the room I seized the paper and studied its col- 
umns. They were all unfamiliar to me, as I scarcely ever read 
a paper. On the last page I found a notice of the fact that 
“Our distinguished townsman, Dr. Philip Lamarque,” had 
been called to a distant city to attend the bedside of an official 
of high rank. He would be away for some months, the notice 
announced vaguely. This, then, was the source of my father’s 
ejaculation. But why did he look at me? My restlessness 
left me, after this, as though by magic. I became again the 
dutiful daughter and unwearied student that I had been before 
my illness; indeed, save to my own strained consciousness, I 
had never been anything else. 

One night, late in the fall, however, just after our early tea, 
I felt that some new spirit was urging me to idleness. As I 


looked out of the circle of light in which I wrote, a sudden. 


clear-sightedness showed me the whole dusty, desolate room. 
I was even aware that I, myself, must make a piteous picture, 
in my small black shawl, bending wearily over my desk. I 
threw down my pen with a sense of disgust. I touched my 
pile of dusty encyclopedias with a dissatisfied foot. Why was 
I not like other women—other girls, for I was but seventeen! 

It was the first time that such a thought had come to me. 
Why was I not content to brighten my home as other women 
did? Why, we lived like two book-worms, my father and I; he 
at his desk and] at mine. He entertained only brother clergy- 
men and men of science, and I always held aloof from his 
guests as though I were only the family ghost, and not the 
daughter of the house. Our old Phyllis attended to all house- 
hold duties, of which I was in dense ignorance. 

I paced the floor with quick steps. I felt my arms growing 
round and firm; I smoothed my hair with a questioning hand. 
I flung out my hands, as though to break some unseen bonds. 
The room felt prison-like. I opened the window and looked 
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out. The garden lay still in the chilly light of the stars. I 
ran lightly down the stairs, and, gathering my shawl up close 
to my throat, slipped out and buried my face in some spicy 
flowers in bloom. Their fragrance seemed the breath of 
life to me. I was exalted, buoyant! Then I paused, like a 
thing at bay. Why not? What harm? Who was there to 
see me now? Not even Dr. Lamarque! Then I ran down 
through the sprawling vines towards my nook behind the 
kitchen wall. I dared not climb the fig-tree. I stood watch- 
ing the fountain rise and fall. All at once a man swung 
himself over the wall, and, catching at the giant ladder of the 
wistaria vine, let himself lightly down before me. It was 
was Philip Lamarque. I felt my heart stand still, then leap 
like a thing possessed. He took my two hands and eyed me 
in the starlight. 

“TI feel like a scoundrel!” were the first words he uttered, 
while I trembled under his touch. ‘“ But your father himself 
has driven me to it. I went to him like a man and told him 
that I loved you, and wanted to make you my wife, and he 
laughed me to scorn, and told me he would permit no such 
sacrifice as that. Now, I will take my dismissal from no lips 
but yours! But—perhaps,” he added, hesitatingly, seeing that 


I did not speak, “ perhaps he told you all about it—and—he 


spoke with authority from you. Ah, Hazel—darling—put me 
quickly out of pain! Do you—can you love me, even as I love 
you?” But I was silent only because I could not speak. The 
warmth of his touch, the ineffable sweetness of his presence, 
held me as with a spell. 

The first definite thought that came to me was that my 
father had deceived me. The next, that I had made a solemn 
vow, and would keep it. Then I said stupidly: 

“T do not understand! ” and withdrew myself a space. 

“ Ah—you do! you do!” I heard a ring of triumph in his 
voice. ‘You could not stand it any more than I could, and so 
you have come to me, my love! my love!” 

As God is my witness, I had never thought of this. I had, 
in my usual dream-conceptions, fancied myself Belphcebe, and 
his love, just as I had fancied myself the Queen of Sheba, or 
Una, or Eve in the garden of Eden, or Queen Elizabeth, or the 
Lady Rowena, but that he, in bodily form, should stand before 
me and avow his love, had never come within the region 
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of my thoughts. “Ah,” he went on, “could any man forget 
the touch of those soft lips upon his palm? Hazel, my child, 
my little love, you love me! You know you love me as 
I love you!” 

- Love him? Could it be? Was this love—this wave that 
seemed to rise to my heart, to rush in my ears, to threaten to 
engulf me? I staggered and held to the limb of atree. Then 
I found my tongue. 

“You must not!” I said pantingly, ‘I have made a vow! I 
cannot love—I must not—I will not!” 

“But you do/” He grasped my wrists and drew me nearer. 
“You cannot help yourself. You will marry me, darling, will 
you not? Your vow is nonsense, madness, cruelty! It would 
be wicked to keep it! What is life without love?” 

I tore myself away and rushed back to the house. All the 
way I heard the words: ‘What is life without love?” 
“Wuat is Lire Love?” I undressed hastily in 
the dark and went to bed. I buried my head in the pillow 
to shut out the sound, but all that night I put that question to 
my tempest-tossed heart: ‘What is life without love?” All 
that night I could feel the pressure of those fingers, burning, 
burning into my wrists. All that night I could see the eyes 
that had sought mine in the starlight shining on me with a 


look I had never seen before. But my vow! It should 


be kept. 

I am sure that my father noted some change in my looks 
next day, for he called me to him and felt my pulse anxiously, 
though he said nothing. That day passed as in a dream, and 
the next and the next; I sitting before my desk but writing 
never a word. On the third evening—must I confess it?—I 
put my shawl over my head and stole into the garden. I had 
left so abruptly. He might be hurt or vexed. It was childish 
of me to rush away like that. Why not tell him candidly 
my reasons and my determination? But, though I waited as 
long as I dared, he never came. With a sickening sense of 
disappointment I stole back to the house. Evening after 


evening the same performance was repeated, my father sus- . 


pecting nothing. But the little court, with its tireless fountain, 
was empty, and no agile figure swung itself over the wall. 
Night after night I wrestled with my thoughts, grown now too 
big for me. Strange puzzles as to life and its ends came into 
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my mind; strange questionings of God and my soul. Was not 
happiness, after all, rather than duty, the end and aim of all 
things? What constitutes happiness? Why should one 
mortal have power to pain another? Who should decide as to 
the right and wrong of things? All the time I grew pale and 
pinched. A hand as of iron was grasping my heart. I was 
humbled to the dust. Fool to cherish such bold ambitions 
when the touch of a man’s warm hand had power to shatter 
them to atoms! Fame seemed light as thistle-down, and Love 
the highest good. I grew to understand that this ache meant 
only an unworthy longing to touch that hand and to look 
into those eyes again. I was abased. At last, one night, I 
roused suddenly from my dull round of weary questionings. 
A light had dawned on me. I had broken my vow in spirit. 
Why not break it in reality? I could surely sink no lower 
than I had already sunk. What folly to cling to the letter of 
my vow when, after all, I had broken faith! I had turned 
traitor, why not, at least, enjoy the rewards of my treachery, 
since peace of mind and rectitude of soul had fled forever? 
What was the prison of intellect in which my father would 
fetter me, compared with that free life of love outside? 

I was strong all at once, triumphant, almost glad! I walked 
bravely down to the fig-tree in the open sunlight. I stood be- 
side the wall and called softly: “ Philip! Philip:’ No answer. 
My heart sank like lead. He had left me, then—left me for- 
ever! I had heard that men did not cling to a barren hope as 
a foolish woman would! AndI? I was abased. All I asked 
now was permission to touch that hand, to give up all for him, 
to cast myself, unworthy, (God knows how unworthy!) upon 
his love; to sacrifice my career, my father, my soul to him! 
God help me! I was but a woman after all! 

Can I ever forget how it all ended? Like a patient pilgrim 
I sought my shrine daily, or rather nightly, with now but 
little hope. One gray evening, when the air was raw, and 
little frosted sullen pools lay all about the garden walks, I 
leant against the fig-tree, wondering how I had suffered the 
joy of life to escape when it had lain within my grasp. A 
stinging little rain began to whip my cheeks, but I could not 
go yet, clinging to the hope that he might come. A mortal 
coldness seized me. It seemed to me that I must die, and yet 
I could not stir from the spot. Dark clouds overhead threat- 
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ened with distant murmurs. There was not a star to be seen. 
How would it be if I might go up boldly to the house and ask 
for Dr. Lamarque? Suddenly I called as I had called before: 
‘Philip! Philip!” and my voice rose in a kind of hopeless wail. 

“Hush! hush! They will hear you!” Through the storm 
and the cold he had come to me at last. Ineffable joy was 
mine. My head, all rough and wet, lay on his breast. His 
dear, warm arms around me. His hands clasped mine, as 
though they would never let me go again. Stooping in the 
gloom, that had, all at once, become kindly, he laid his lips to 
mine, and I seemed to swing off into heaven. 

Rude was my awakening. A sudden flash of lightning re- 
vealed to me my father’s face, distorted with fierce wrath. 

“Girl! to your chamber!” he cried, in a terrible voice. 
“My reckoning, sir, must be with you!” 

Mutely I followed to the house. Mutely I sought my room. 
And from that room I was summoned, in hot haste and mortal 
terror, by old Phyllis, to see my father lying dead in Philip’s 
arms. Philip uttered only two words when I entered: 

“ Heart disease!” 

But a million voices in heaven and earthand hell woke up 
and cried aloud another word that struck me into blind uncon- 
sciousness. 


VII. 


I was a priestess foresworn. My vows were broken, my 
ideals of life destroyed. Above all, I had killed my father. I 
had done to death the old man who had hoped to live again in 
me. It seemed strange, but I knew that this was true, for 
those voices in heaven and earth and hell kept sounding in my 
ears: “Murderess! Murderess!” By night, they swelled until 
they killed all other sounds. By day I was busy trying to 
drown them for fear they should affright the stillness of the 
room where my father lay at peace. Strange! I had meant to 
do his will. I had believed that I might shield him from the 
death that menaced him. Yet it was I who had killed him. 

I believe that I acted with propriety. I believe that I pre- 
sented the aspect of a desolate girl suddenly bereft of her 
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dearest friend and nearest protector. But, within all was cun- 
ning alertness, shame, despair, and a wild, surging impulse of 
fear rather than of honest grief. I was a criminal at heart— 
a hunted, despicable thing, susceptible only of the fear of dis- 
covery. I had murdered my father, but I would not call it by 
that name, yet. Surely there must have been some reason for 
the deed. Surely there might be some excuse. I must try 
and remember! 

Yet think as I might, I could see nothing but that I had wil- 
fully done the deed. 

I had forgotten my lover, but, as I sat in the old green writ- 
ing chair where I had flung myself when I had shaken off all 
my long-faced condolers, he came to me along the sunny 
garden path. He bared his bright head at the door, and I 
laughed aloud to think how to him I only appeared as a poor 
little innocent girl whose father had just been laid in the grave. 
At the sound of that shrill laugh he shuddered, but he came 
straight to where I sat, all swathed in crepe and bombazine. I 
looked up at him strangely, for a new thought stirred within 
me. Perhaps he might not view me thus, after all! 

This is my accomplice—I said to myself—and I had much 
ado not to say it aloud. He is accessory before the fact. This 
was the bond between us, a potent reason, if there were none 
other, why I should not break with this lover of mine. He and 
I, between us, had slain that old man. We must let no one 
into the secret. But it would not do even to speak of it to one 
another. God might hear! 

My lover cared nothing for my strange looks. He knelt 
beside me and tore away my swathing veil. He gathered me 
into his arms and close to his beating heart. How that heart 
beat! Throb-throb! Throb-throb! with a little staccato motion 
just between. How heavenly warm it was in those arms, to me 
who had been so cold! Howtense those arms were! They held 
me as though they would never let me go, and as they held 
me, those cruel voices sank into silence. Closer he held me, 
ever closer. “Darling—light of my eyes—desire of my heart!” 
Kisses, words of passion, of pity, of tenderness, of grief; caresses 
—tears even—he rained down upon me, until some evil spirit 
passed out of me, leaving me light of soul, soft of heart, a 
panting, breathing, loving woman, weeping her filial grief out on 
her lover’s breast. Ah—those voices had no power to affright 
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me now! What were my broken vows, my murdered father—my 
buried past—to this? Now, for the first time, did I truly live. 

Yet it needed only for my lover to say at last: “I must go,” 
for a pang of pain and fear to rend my heart. I had not 
thought of that. Go? How could he? It would tear the fibres 
of my being.- Go! Impossible! I would beseech him not to 
leave me. Without him, I should be delivered once more to 
the horror of my thoughts. Already the voices were uplifted, 
were coming nearer, nearer. 

“Philip,” I cried, speaking for the first time, and clinging to 
his hand—“O, my Philip, do not go! I cannot bear it! Do not 
leave me, Philip!” “Why, my darling,” he said, with a well- 
pleased smile; lifting my face to his, “I must go some time. 
But it shall never be for long; and—Hazel—when—” his voice 
broke, his blue eyes shone into mine. 

Again he caught me close, and whispered, till 1 glowed and 
quivered like a century plant just bursting into bloom. 

And who had I to ask? And what was there to delay me? 
What was there in that old house but a white-haired ghost, and 
accusing voices that cried through every hour of the day and 
night one terrible cry? 

What wonder that I went away with him before very long? 
Went, in my fatal black gown, to the altar, blindly and bliss- 
fully, hoping to forget. 

It was thus I turned my back upon that other altar at which 
I had sworn to minister, and began a new life as Hazel La- 
marque. 


VIII. 


Alone in a dim room, trying to adjust fact and fancy, I had 
lost all power to write. I had been through a baptism of 
flame, and could not quite recall what had snapped my life off 
short. I walked to the window and took into my fingers the 
filmy curtain of lace that swept the floor, not to look out, but 
to note carefully the texture of the beautiful drapery. Be- 
tween the windows stood an escritoire of rosewood, inlaid 
with curious arabesques in brass and pearl. It was fitted with 
all the richest appliances, in cut glass and gold; quills and 
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jewelled staff stood ready to my hand. As I stood there idly, 
I broke, witha click, a pretty ivory quill and tossed it from 
me. Then I walked to the long mirror and looked in. I saw 
a slight figure in a clinging gown of pale India silk, all crested 
with wavelets of lace. I looked at my hands. They were 
small and dark, but rosy-tipped and delicately tapered. They 
interested me. They seemed to have a latent strength all 
disproportioned to theirsize. Then I looked steadily into the 
eyes that met my own—moody eyes, with a secret sparkle, 
like the gathering flamelets of a hidden fire. Brown hair, 
carefully arranged, high, pale forehead, aquiline nose, straight- 
lipped mouth, small, sharp chin—all, even the slender arms 


that I raised to note the sweep of the soft, wrinkled sleeves, 


all belonged to the murderess, Hazel Glenn. 

Guilt had purchased for her these fair surroundings, and say 
accomplice had heaped upon her the rewards of iniquity. 
And how clever she was! How well she had hidden from the 
world her crime! How accomplished she had grown in dissim- 
ulation! 

I made her a mocking courtesy as I stood before her, and I 
laughed aloud. Dr. Lamarque came in as I laughed, and 
caught my arms from behind. 

“What amuses my darling so?” he asked, turning my face 
up for a kiss. “ My little, lazy, trifling wife! What has come 
to you, Hazel? You are like a bird in a gilded cage. All day 
long you pace this floor, and play with your pens, and admire 
yourself in the mirror. What shall I do with sucha pretty toy? 
Why, I thought I was marrying a worker, and, behold! I have 
married a doll!” All the while he was fondling my hands and 
the smooth braids of my hair. 

“You are a dreadful cheat,” he went on. ‘ You deceived 
me from the very first. I little dreamt that such an austere, 
pale little nun could develop into a beauty-worshipper, a 
luxurious creature who wantons in the sunshine of love likea 
butterfly. But,’—he paused and smoothed the hair that he 
had tumbled,—“ for all that, my butterfly, your husband adores 
you—adores you, beloved,” with a tremulous chord in his 
voice, ‘‘and thanks God daily for the blessing of your love. 
Oh,” with a burst of passion, clasping me close, “ what should 
I do without my Hazel? God, spare her to me always!” 

I caught, over his shoulder, a cunning sparkle from the eyes 
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inthe mirrof, a cold, amused sneer, even while the pink-tipped 


brown hand fell with a caress among his curls. 
“And why are you so mute, Hazel darling? You just fix 
your eyes wistfully on me, like some dumb thing that struggles 


for utterance; you suffer my caresses, and you grow prettier 


and prettier every day. But I believe I have an Undine for 
my wife. The little, wan girl who clung to me with such wild 
fervor in the old library has been spirited away, and ’’—a panic 


of sudden remembrance flashed into the watchful eyes in the 


mirror, a sudden tremor shook the billowy laces of my gown 
—‘ Ah, forgive me!” and my husband kissed my hands in a 
fervor of apology. “I ama dunderhead—a donkey! Forget 
it, darling. Put on your hat and come for a drive and forget 
my stupid blundering.” 

That afternoon Belphcebe arrived at our house to make it 


her home. This step had seemed to me a stupendous one, 
but it had not been decided upon without my concurrence. It 


seemed to me, however, as though in these days, neither he 
nor I, but fate, planned our life. Belphcebe was all in black, 
pale, statuesque, and looked me over curiously, wonderingly, 
as I stood before her ina gown of faintest green, a collarette 
of emeralds clasping my throat and shining like serpent eyes. 
She had lost her father and her home, and had come to the 
Doctor as her nearest of kin; and he welcomed her gladly, and 
told her, in his boyish way, that Hazel was a lazy girl, and 
would be glad of a companion to whom she could delegate 
some of her arduous duties as housewife and matron. 

‘sDid you kill your father too?” The words came With con- 
scious volition as I stood in Belphcebe’s room that night and 
watched her as she proceeded to settle herself at once among 
her new surroundings. I caught myself up the moment they 
were uttered, and swiftly added: “Were you present when 
your father died? Did he die suddenly?” 

Too late. She had caught my words tooclearly. Shestood 
a picture of mute terror and surprise, staring me full in the face. 
Then her gaze changed to one of suspicion and caution. She 
glanced towards the door. “ Good night,” I said, humbly, and 
turned to go. 

I deserved it for being such a fool. In an instant she was 
beside me, her arm about my shoulders. Looking up I met 
such a pitying, sorrowing look from the blue, searching eyes 
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—eyes so like my husband’s—that the criminal within me 


qualed and cowered. 
“Don’t!” I gasped, putting aside her proffered caress. ‘‘ Don’t. 
I cannot bear it!” 


I fled along the upper hall, wringing my hands in anguish, 
Silently I paused at a door to listen. Within lay my accom- 


plice, the sharer of my secret sin—the man who knew that I 
had killed my father, because he had assisted in the deed. 


Then I opened the door cautiously and stole in. The room 


was very still, and the light was shaded. My husband had 
dropped asleep, and his unread book had fallen from his list- 
less hand. I drew near like a spirit, and crouched beside him. 
The long, brown hand, all nerve and muscle, hung just beside 
me, where I knelt. He was lying, face downwards, and from 
where I crouched, looking upward, only the calm brow, with its 
fair arches, and its semi-circles of upward curling lashes, was 
visible. As I gazed, he heaveda sigh of deep content and, 
partially turning, flung out his arm with a tremulous flutter of 
the sensitive fingers. I knew what he sought, and laid my 
hand gently on the upturned palm. In his sleep he smiled 
like a happy child. Critically I watched my accomplice, and 
then through long lingering on that boyish head of thick, fair 
hair, and long studying of that sweet, grave mouth, and long 
feeling of the warmth of that strong, satisfied clasp—something 
hard began to melt within my breast, and I bowed my face 
and softly wept beside him. 

For the first time I slept a dreamless sleep that night, and 
did not see my father with an awful face, nor hear him say, in 
terrible tones: ‘“ My reckoning, sir, must be with you!” 


IX. 


Once before something wild and hot and hungry had torn at 
my heart, but that was before I even knew his name or hers! 

Stealthily I gathered my skirts about me, and noiselessly I 
stole within the blind, and watched the two without. 

“ Ridiculous!” my husband said, sharply and clearly. ‘“ Why, 
Amy, what madness is this?” 

Belphcebe sat with downcast eyes, her long limbs stretched 
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the merrof, a cold, amused sncer, even while the pink tipped 
brown hand fell with a caress among his curls. 

“ And why are you so mute, Hazel darling? You just fix 
your eyes wistfully on me, like some dumb thing that struggles 
for utterance; you suffer my caresses, and you grow prettier 
and prettier every day. But I believe I have an Undine for 
my wife. The little, wan girl who clung to me with such wild 
fervor in the old library has been spirited away, and "—a panic 
of sudden remembrance flashed into the watchful eyes in the 
mirror, a sudden tremor shook the billowy laces of my gown 
-—“ Ah, forgive me!” and my husband kissed my hands in a 
fervor of apology. “I ama dunderhead—a donkey! Forget 
it, darling. Put on your hat and come for a drive and forget 
my stupid blundering.” 

That afternoon Belphcebe arrived at our house to make it 
her home. This step had seemed to me a stupendous one, 
but it had not been decided upon without my concurrence. It 
seemed to me, however, as though in these days, neither he 
nor I, but fate, planned our life. Belphcebe was all in black, 
pale, statuesque, and looked me over curiously, wonderingly, 
as I stood before her ina gown of faintest green, a collarette 
of emeralds clasping my throat and shining like serpent eyes. 
She had lost her father and ‘her home, and had come to the 
Doctor as her nearest of kin; and he welcomed her gladly, and 
told her, in his boyish way, that Hazel was a lazy girl, and 
would be glad of a companion to whom she could delegate 
some of her arduous duties as housewife and matron. 

‘Did you kill your father too?” The words came With con- 
scious volition as I stood in Belphcebe’s room that night and 
watched her as she proceeded to settle herself at once among 
her new surroundings. I caught myself up the moment they 
were uttered, and swiftly added: “Were you present when 
your father died? Did he die suddenly?” 

Too late. She had caught my words too clearly. Shestood 
a picture of mute terror and surprise, staring me full in the face. 
Then her gaze changed to one of suspicion and caution. She 
glanced towards the door. “ Good night,” I said, humbly, and 
turned to go. 

I deserved it for being such a fool. In an instant she was 
beside me, her arm about my shoulders. Looking up I met 
such a pitying, sorrowing look from the blue, searching eyes 
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—eyes so like my husband’s—that the criminal within me 
qualed and cowered. 

“ Don’t!” I gasped, putting aside her proffered caress. “ Don’t. 
I cannot hear it!” 

I fled along the upper hall, wringing my hands in anguish. 
Silently I paused at a door to listen. Within lay my accom- 
plice, the sharer of my secret sin—the man who knew that I 
had killed my father, because he had assisted in the deed. 
Then I opened the door cautiously and stole in. The room 
was very still, and the light was shaded. My husband had 
dropped asleep, and his unread book had fallen from his list- 
less hand. I drew near like a spirit, and crouched beside him. 
The long, brown hand, all nerve and muscle, hung just beside 
me, where I knelt. He was lying, face downwards, and from 
where I crouched, looking upward, only the calm brow, with its 
fair arches, and its semi-circles of upward curling lashes, was 
visible. As I gazed, he heaved a sigh of deep content and, 
partially turning, flung out his arm with a tremulous flutter of 
the sensitive fingers. I knew what he sought, and laid my 
hand gently on the upturned palm. In his sleep he smiled 
like a happy child. Critically I watched my accomplice, and 
then through long lingering on that boyish head of thick, fair 
hair, and long studying of that sweet, grave mouth, and long 
feeling of the warmth of that strong, satisfied clasp—something 
hard began to melt within my breast, and I bowed my face 
and softly wept beside him. 

For the first time I slept a dreamless sleep that night, and 
did not see my father with an awful face, nor hear him say, in 


terrible tones: ‘“ My reckoning, sir, must be with you! 


IX. 


Once before something wild and hot and hungry had torn at 
my heart, but that was before I even knew his name or hers! 

Stealthily I gathered my skirts about me, and noiselessly I 
stole within the blind, and watched the two without. 

“ Ridiculous!” my husband said, sharply and clearly. “ Why, 
Amy, what madness is this?” 

Belphcebe sat with downcast eyes, her long limbs stretched 
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before her, her long feet, in their smooth slippers, resting on a 
bed of violets; her fair face, still and white, clearly defined 
against the russet red of the rustic, high-backed seat. 

‘‘ Absurd! Mr. Glenn died in my arms, of heart disease, from 
which he had been a sufferer for many years. It almost killed 
my darling!” Again that quiver in my husband’s firm voice 
which was ever a tribute to his sacred thoughts of me. 

Belphoebe turned her head aside, and muttered something 
that I did not hear. | 

“ Yes,”’—this time there was constraint in my husband’stone, 
and his face was pained and sad. “Iam very sorry that you 
observed it. I had hoped that to less anxious eyes than mine, 
there was nothing—less than nothing—” (here he spoke too 
low for me to hear.) “I had hoped—indeed, I still hope—that 
time and gentle treatment, love and happiness, may effect a 
perfect cure. In the meantime, be guarded, I beg of you, and 
kind, and silent—for my sake, Amy!” 

He held out his hand, the hand I had kissed last night—and 
clasped the hand of Belphcebe. 

Ah—that was it! Mad, was 1? And the mad woman locked 
safely away, then the old love might regain a certain sway. 
Terrible thoughts shot through my brain with physical stabs 
of pain. Was it Philip or Belphcebe I hated most? 

I grew dizzy. I saw the garden waver before me like the 
shifting picture of a transformation scene. When I could see 
again, my husband held me in his arms, and Amy was apply- 
ing restoratives. I shook her off pettishly, and, turning, clung 
to my husband’s neck. I felt an unbounded ‘rritation against 
him, but I wanted to show that blue-eyed hypocrite that Philip 
was mine—all mine! I wanted her to feel all she had missed, 
all I had gained. 

I saw my father that night, and I cried out to him to leave 
me-—to persecute me no more! that I wanted love, peace, and 
all that earth could give me. I would take my chances of 
another world! But he menaced me, saying: “An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth!” 

When I awoke, I felt very weak and helpless. That dear 
face, worn with vigils, bent above my bed. The cunning crim- 
inal within me was still, and there welled up in my soul a sud- 
den, grateful recognition of all that he was to me, and all that 
he was in his dear and noble self. I drew down his pale face 
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to mine with a rare caress that brought a dimness to his eyes. 
I asked him softly whether I had talked in my sleep. A swift 
horror swept his eyes. 

“A little,” he answered reservedly; “ but do not think of it, 
darling. It is all past, like an evil dream, and my ears are safe 
ones, my own, in which to whisper your secrets!” 

‘Did he mean that he would not betray that terrible secret? 
Of course not, for that would‘ be to implicate Ah, he 
must not mention it evén to me! 
~ Late that afternoon he left me with a book to amuse me, 
and went to visit a patient. It occurred to me that I was alone 
in the house with Belphcebe. I rose swiftly. I slipped ona 
pale grey peignoir, embroidered in roses. What a garb for a 
criminal! I knotted my rough hair loosely at the back. I 
crept to Belphcebe’s room, and came upon her unawares, while 
she hummed softly to herself over her sewing. She was very 
white and beautiful in her purple wrapper, with her grand 
throat bare. What a pair they would make—those two! this 
woman and my husband! The thought stung me to sudden 
madness. Like a leopard I sprang at that white throat, and 
her uplifted needle made a long red scratch on my bared arm 
—a scratch that dripped in slow drops along my delicate sleeve 
and made a faint tracing of red among the pale pink roses. 

Even then, I noticed it, and I cried, with a snarl: 

“T have you! I have you now, you witch!” 

- Belphcebe quailed for a moment, then, fixing those blue, 
keen eyes steadfastly upon me, she caught my wrists and 
forced me backwards with a gentle pressure. 

“Yes, Hazel,” she said, quietly; and I could see that she 
was trying to conceal all evidences of fear, ‘you were lonely, 
and wanted company. Shall I call one of the servants? or 


_ shall I come and sit with you till Philip returns?” 


“ Aye, sit with me! You dare not! Coward! You stole my 
secret and now you are afraid. See here! I am a murderess, 
But I will not kill you yet. You think to have me shut up for 
a mad woman, and then to comfort Philip. Fool! I will kill 
you both before that day. What, you think I dare not? I 
who killed my father on the altar steps!” 

Belphoebe’s face was infinitely shocked. I forced myself 
nearer; I put my lips to her ear. 

“TI know,” I hissed; “I know where Philip keeps his razor 
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See the blood on my sleeve? There will be blood on your 
sleeve, too, some day. Ah—that razor cuts keen and swift, 
and my hand is very sure—” 


I broke away witha laugh. I tossed aside her work, and © 


stood for a moment jeering at her. In the hall I laughed 
aloud. “I frightened her well, didn’t I?” I cried out merrily. 


Now she would be convinced that I was mad, the silly fool! 


But I was grave enough next moment. I had given myself 


some strange suggestions. 
In my own room I broke into a fit of sobs. ‘“ Oh, Philip!” 


I cried, piteously, BJ want Philip! Oh, my Philip, why do 


you not come?” 

A terrible yearning took hold upon me. A strange horror 
of loneliness possessed me. Wherever I looked I could see 
slow-dripping blood. 

When Philip came, he found me lying still, with closed eyes. 


“Why, who has hurt my darling?” he asked, kissing the réd 


mark on my arm. “ Have you been out of your room, Hazel, 
since I left you?” 


“ No,” I answered. 
Would Belphcebe betray me? 


I heard her come to him that evening in his study, which 
opened out of our room. My éars were preternaturally keen. 
“Philip,” she said, in that hatefully sweet voice of hers, “ if 
I can do you no good here, I must go elsewhere. To be frank 
with you, Philip—I am afraid. Hazel came to my room and 
frightened me horribly to-day. Philip”—lowering her voice— 


“she is dangerous!” Then a whisper that, try as I might, I 
could not hear. 


“No!” he cried out, in a voice of keenest anguish, “I can- 


not live without her! She shall have no prison but these arms; 
no bondage but my love. Go, if te must, but she remains! 
My wife remains.’ 


For a moment, my good angel swept the dark halls of my 


soul with a radiance as of dawn. For a moment I saw myself 
blessed among women, and could have sworn that, for his sake, 
I would become an angel of mercy and grace. 


Then Belphcebe said timidly: “If I can help you, Philip, I 
will stay. Ah, dear Philip, my heart bleeds for you, and any- 


thing in my power I will do for you and for that poor afflicted 
girl.”’ 
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“ Now that is like you, Amy,” he said, heartily, and I could 
imagine the cordial handclasp that followed. I ground my 


teeth. 

“Father,” I whispered, “ you shall be avenged! You are 
right: ‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth for atooth!’ It is but 
right that your murderers should suffer the penalty of their 


crime.” 


X. 


The night was glorious. There was no moon as yet, but 
the hollow sky was studded with stars. I woke lightly, as at 
a call, and noiselessly slipped out on the piazza. The garden 
was very still. Only a bird stirred uneasily and uttered a 
little chirp. Peace brooded over the city, and peace made 
beautiful the dim room where my husband slept. I stood 


on a rug of white fox fur that lay by the bed, and smiled to 
myself. What a lovely room! 
Yonder stood my escritoire, with its blank sheets and un- 


soiled pens, I took up one and dipped it in the ink. Even 


in the dark, I lightly wrote, with an ease that astonished my- 
self (for I had not written a word for over a year:) 


“Love is the highest good—and peace the rarest, 
These are the gifts I bring to him—my dearest—” 


Just then a yellow glow enrichedthe room. It was the harvest 
moon. Silently it had climbed above the gleaming rgofs, 
and now it flooded the softly moving curtains, the long mirror 


and the bed whereon my husband lay, 


“The hour has come!” I said softly, and then I lay aside 
my pen. My heart was strangely uplifted, strangely light, and 
my head did not ache at all, for the first time in many days. 


There he lay in his accustomed attitude. His face was up- 


turned, andstamped with unconsciousness and content. The 
bed-clothes, pushed aside in the warmth of sleep, had fallen 
back from the broad fair chest, from which the brown throat 
rose like a column of bronze beautiful as a young god. 


My chin in my hand, I noted each rise and fall of that 


powerful chest. Miser-like I gloated over the gold of the 
clustering hair, the classic repose of the noble features, the 
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brooding sweetness of the serious mouth. Never had I loved 
him as I loved him now! 

. All the mists had gone from my brain, and all the darkness 
rom my soul. My duty was clear. 

“I will expiate! Father, I will expiate!” I said beneath 
my breath. Then I took Philip’s razor from his drawer and 
tried its edge against my hand. As I bent over him, he stirred 
slightly, but I quieted him with a kiss. 

I slipped my arm beneath his head.. He half-opened his 

eyes but turned his face to meet mine, and muttering “ Dar- 
ling,” composed himself to sleep again. I lifted his head still 
higher, and the movement made him stir again. This time he 
flung his right arm heavily across me, and heaved a sigh of- 
infinite content. I must.delay no-longer. 
_ I kissed him once. Then, with my free hand stroking the 
clusters of his hair, I drew the edge of the razor sharply 
across his throat, with an unfaltering touch. A mighty, , Spas- 
‘modic shudder convulsed the unconscious limbs. God! how 
hard a strong mandies! The blue eyes opened widely, agoniz- 
ingly, and fixed themselves upon me. : 

“There, there!” I said as to a child, still stroking the sunny 
hair. ‘There, darling. Hazel is coming! Hazel is coming!” 

A film crept over the staring eyes. I closed the lids with 
kisses. Something warm and wet soaked through my gown, 
crept slowly down the bed-clothes, and stained the white fox 
fur. Once more the heavy arm across me quivered and then 
lay still. I tried to lift it, but it held me fast. A cloud crossed 
the moon, and I lay still, with a growing horror and a growing 
comprehension. 

Then a flood of light gushed through the open window. I 
saw Philip lying still, with a great gash in his throat, and his 
arm across my body. 

All the while I talked aloud to him. 

“Now I can tell you how I love you! No fear of waking you 
now, darling. What an exquisite face! Now, I can tell you, 
Philip, how I adore you! I worship you! You are the only 
man in the world. See, Philip, your arm is heavy, but I love 
it—I love every fibre of your frame. I love you more than my 
life, my soul, my god! See, Philip, lam coming. None shall 
part us! Ah, Philip, I have no fear of Belphcebe—of my father 
—in this hour. I adore you! -You loved me better than safety 
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or self, and I have put you beyond all fear of harm. Have I 
not done well? . 

“See, Philip, mysleeve is one color now—not merely sketched 
in red. Philip, you know I wasa priestess forsworn, but now 
my father has accepted my expiation. I can write again, 
darling! That means that he is pleased. Why, where is the 
razor, Philip! One moment—” 

I groped for the razor where it had fallen. It lay in a pool 
of blood. I found it at last. One moment and my expiation 
would be complete. I nestled still closer under that heavy 
arm. I put my cheek to that unresponsive face. And then, 
with a luxury ofdelay, I slowly poised the razor and suffered 
its edge lingeringly to rest against my throat. 

It was no love of.lifesxdelayed me. I dreaded to part: myself 
from that beloved form, even though I knew his soul was al- 
ready elsewhere. Even that dead weight of a dead arm was 
precious to me. 

All at once a terrible shriek rang through the room. 

“Help! help! murder! murder!” 

My uplifted arm was snatched at, and the razor flung far 
from me. 

“ Help! help!—My God!” 

The voice was shrill, agonized, heart-rending. The room 
was filled all at once. There were lights. The moonlight was 
crowded out. Belphcebe knelt by the beside crying wildly, 
“ Philip! Philip!” 

Her sleeves were wet with blood, just as I had said they 
would be. They brought men to bind me, a straight-jacket 
for me, but I lay laughing contentedly, in Philip’s arms. 

“Take him now if you can,” I said to her. “Take him now. 
I give you leave!” But she made no reply. 

“My razor! give me my razor!” I cried, in a sudden passion 
of pleading. “ Philipwants me with him! I promised him to 
come! My expiation is only half complete. Where is the 
razor? Give it to me!” 

I turned cunningly to the man nearest to me. “Just hand 
me that little knife,” I said coaxingly. (I saw its gleam 
where it had fallen by the window.) “Give it tome! Here, 
see that escritoire! There are fifty dollars in that drawer. 
Take them. They are yours, if you will give me the razor. 
No? Yes, I say’!’ 
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“Philip, help me! They are binding me! They are hurting 
me! Philip, Isay! Husband, darling—Philip, I Aope I did not 
hurt you. It was quick and painless, was it not, darling? 
Wretches! how dare you take me from him? OQOh-h-h Philip! 
My God! What is this? 

You do not mean—not Philip! Not my husband, Philip 
Lamarque!—” 

Now I put it to you: Are they rignt in calling me mad? I 
sat down to-day at the little escritoire Philip gave me, and 
wrote this true account of my life, connectedly, as yousee. I - 
have told of my oath to my father, my broken vow, my crime 
and my expiation, and I put it to you, as a reasonable reader, 
whether one who was mad could tell the truth so well. 

I confess that I was excited onthe night of my expiation, 
and I have honestly set down my broken cries for Philip, but 
the expiation itself was deliberate. It was all that remained 
to me. Iam not mad. That wasalways.n idea of Belphcebe’s, 
who has plotted to keep me from Philip. 

A strait-waistcoat hangs yonder, but it is never used. They 
confined me in this asylum, but it is not necessary. They can- 
not prove memad. I have swornto them that I am sane a 
thousand times; sworn to them that I am criminal, but not. 
crazed. All I ask is to suffer the legal penalty of my crimes. 

What sort of a country is this, where the murderess is put. 
in a lunatic asylum and the poor, irresponsible maniac is 
hanged? Ah—if I had Philip’s razor I should not invoke the 
aid of the law. 

As it is, I beg only tobe tried by a jury of my countrymen. 
Iam not mad. All my actions are reasonable, quiet and de- 
corous. Surely, I speak reasonably, and not like one who is 
crazed. 

I murdered my father and my husband in coldblood. I put 
it to you, do I not deserve death? 

Are they right in calling me mad? 


Charleston, S. C. (Mrs.) ARTHUR GORDON RosgE, 


THE END. 
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LAST SUMMER. 


LAST SUMMER. 


Well, here I am at last, and phew! 

This walk it does seem longer 
Than when to this green nook last June 

We strolled—the whole bright world atune. 
Dead memory, thou growest stronger: 

Yes, ‘twas because she trudged beside. 

Ah, love, inconstant comer! 

I do believe I thought I loved: 

That was (A shrug) last summer. 


There stands the old oak where I carved 

The first line of my sonnet. 

Yes, here is “ sktes"” (skies rhymed with eyes.) 
A batch of most resplendent lies 

I told, my life upon it! 

The verse is getting blurred and faint, 

Next year it will be dumber. 

I must have loved her some, of course: 

That was (A yawn) last summer. 


Yes, here’s the grape-vine, there the stone; 
Here I began my wooing, 

On this dead “ Druid” of the wold 

That lived and fell—time-stained and old, 
Unscathed by woodman’s hewing. 

Yes, there she sat—I think I knelt. 

This bough the sun kept from her. 

I must have really loved her well: 

That was (A smi/e) last summer. 


There’s where I read her Arnold's verse, 
*Bout lotus flowers and spices; 

Of fragrant sandal-scented breeze 

And dark-eyed maid, ’neath mango-trees, 
Who Krishna’s soul entices. 

I’ve gone to reading Browning, now, 

My taste I fear’s grown glummer. 

I loved her—yes—and fondly too: 

That was (A sigh) last summer. 


I see it now: that rosy face, 
The hair all drooping over, 
Where many a glint and shade you see 
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Like some half-drowsy gold-brown bee, 
Swaying o’er pink-cupped clover. 
Here’s where I sat, the night she sang, 
Accompaniments to thrum her. 

I loved you, Christine, madly then: 
That was (A/as) last summer, 


Lord! what a fool’I must have been, 
Avowing vows, and swearing 

Eternal love here on my knee. 

No woman lives who e’er shall see 

Me kneel; my love declaring! 

But, what was that? A step? Yes—no, 
’Twas but yon dead tree drummer. 

Be still, fool heart, you once could leap: 
That was (A ¢hrod)last summer. 


Great Jove! Christine, how came you here? 

Am I asleep or waking? 

“ To see the dear old place again!” 

I'll go if I intrude, Miss Vane. 

(Aside): Each nerve is shaking. 

Mistake? Mecold? Was that the cause? 

You love me still, sweet comer! 

Don’t kneel? Why, dear, I’m proud to kneel 

Just where I knelt last summer! 
Lexington, Ky. JoHN Hunt MoRGAN. 


WHY NATIONS ARE PROSPEROUS. 


ADAM SMITH in his great work, “The Wealth of Nations,” 


says: ‘‘Every town and country in proportion as they have 
opened their ports to all nations instead of being ruined by 
this free-trade have been enriched by it.” And again, “ The 
system of laws connected with the bounty (protective tariff 
laws) seems to deserve no part of the praise which has been 
bestowed upon it. The improvement and prosperity of Great 
Britain, which has been so often ascribed to those laws, may be 
very easily accounted for by other causes. That security which 
the laws in Great Britain give to every man that he shall enjoy 
the fruit of his own labor is alone sufficient to make any country 
flourish, notwithstanding these and twenty other absurd regula- 
tions of commerce. And this security was perfected by the 
resolution of 1688, much about the same time that the bounty 
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was established. The natural effort of every individual to better 
his own condition, when suffered to exert itself with freedom 
and security, is so powerful a principle that it is alone, and with- 
out any assistance, not only capable of carrying on society to 
wealth and prosperity, but of surmounting a hundred imperti- 
nent obstructions with which the folly of human laws too often 
encumbers its operations, though the effect of these obstruc- 
tions is always more or less to encroach upon its freedom or 
diminish its security.” 

It would seem as if these statements of the great Scotch 
philosopher would be received by mankind as self-evident 
truths, axioms requiring no demonstration. That this is not 
so must be largely due to that confusion of ideas which gives 
to the merchant-ship coming toa country with its cargo of coal, 
wool, salt, or of hats, coats, boots or shoes, intent on trade, a 
character similiar to that of the man-of-war which roams the 
seas, with marines armed and cannon shotted intent on murder 
and robbery. We see this state of mind expressed in the 
phrase: “War and trade and piracy; a trinity inseparable.” 
And we must confess that all too often in our dealings with 
each other the robber spirit, which makes each man’s gain 
another man’s loss, prevails over the Christ idea, the true 
business idea; each man’s gain another man’s benefit. 

But until a very recent period war was the chief business of 
nations. Blows with sword and battle-axe and, later, bullets 
and cannon-balls were more often exchanged than friendly 
services. 

Such exchanges left behind them poverty and death and that 
harvest of hatreds and jealousies, which, in a more peaceful 
era, have led men to fear an invasion of wheat and corn, the 
products of peace, even as in the olden time they dreaded the 
approach of enemies armed with all the implements of war. 

Up to the year 1707 this was the state of feeling that existed. 
between England and Scotland, and each country protected 
itself from each other’s products as from its cannon. But by 
the act of union, passed in that year, trade was made /ree 
between England and Scotland, as well as between Scotland 
and the English colonies. And forthwith the country began 
to advance with wonderful rapidity. The inhabitants of 
Greenock constructed a harbor. 

“For awhile they were content to carry on their traffic with 
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ships hired from the English. Soon, however, they began to 
build on their own account, and in 1719 the first vessel belong- 
ing to Greenock sailed for America. In 1718 the inhabitants 
of Glasgow launched, on the Clyde, the first Scotch vessel 


that ever crossed the Atlantic. Glasgow and Greenock be- 
came the two commercial outlets of Scotland. 

« “The productions of the tropics could now be procured 
direct from the New World, which in return offered a rich and 
abundant market for manufactured goods, The manufacture of 
linen was introduced into Glasgow, and in a short time gave 
employment to thousands of workmen. In 1725 the manufac- 
ture of thread was commenced at Paisley. Between 1715 and 
1745 the trade and manufactures of Scotland increased more 
than they had done for centuries.” 


All this from the breaking down of commercial barriers, 
from English innovation upon the old system of protection, from 
the adoption of free-trade between England and her nearest 
neighbor. But it may be claimed that, in thus granting free- 


trade to Scotland, England only brought Scotland within her 
own sphere of protection, Passing by, then, this example of the 
benefits of freedom of trade, suppose we grant that the system of 
protection did continue in England up to the middle of this cent- 
ury, when the working classes at last destroyed it, still the sys- 


tem in no wise accounts for the advance of English industry. 


“Trade was as free or freer in England than in any other part 
of Europe.” The protection idea had far greater power in 
France, Germany and Spain. Spain, indeed, is said to have 


been the birthplace of modern protectionism and the tyrant, 
the Emperor Charles V, its progenitor. It would be difficult 
to express the Pennsylvania idea in stronger language than 
this of the Spanish writer Ustariz: 

“It is necessary rigorously to employ all means which can 


lead us to sell to foreigners more of our productions than they 
will sell to us of theirs; that is the whole secret and the sole 
advantage of trade.” 

But the protective spirit in Spain was exhibited not only 
in her trade regulations; it entered into religion, and in order 
to protect the country from the infusion of new ideas heretics 
were burned without mercy. 

England was the land least affected by the protective spirit, 
the country where freedom of thought, freedom of speech and 
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freedom of trade met with the least interference. Hence it was 
that England in the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries became the leader in those great industries which, 
in an earlier period, under somewhat similar conditions of free- 
dom, had prospered on the continent. The magnificent cathe- 
drals of Europe, the fine public buildings of Germany and 
Italy, are the products of that splendid era during which the 
great free cities controlled continental policy, when the Hanse 
towns by their alliance had broken down the protective tariffs 


which had been exacted by the haughty barons on the border 


of every petty province, when the free cities of Italy had 
driven from their fastnesses the aristocratic nobles who, from 
the fall of Rome until the time of the crusades, preyed upon 


the traffic of the merchant. One of the families which had arro- 
gated to themselves the right of confiscating a share of the 


‘ imports of the Republic of Florence (a right delegated by us 


to United States Custom officials) bore the curious name of 
“Buon Del Monte,” “The Good Men of the Mountain.” The 
worthy burghers of Florence bore the depredations of these 
gentlemen as long as it could be endured, but at last they 
dragged forth their war-car and besieged the Buon Del Montes 


in their castles. They defeated the robbers, razed their 
strongholds and brought them in triumph to the city. The 


confined air of the town, however, was too much for a portion 


of the family, who after a time found their way to Corsica, 
where they assumed the new name of Buonaparte, under which 


title one Napoleon and his nephew became somewhat noted in 


later history. The freedom of trade so hardly gained by the 


working men in Europe, while their old masters were off at the 
Holy Wars, and their consequest prosperity, continued with- 
out serious interruption from the early part of the twelfth 


century to about the year 1520, when the Sultan Selim con- 


quered Egypt, and enacted a tariff which effectually protected 
Asia and Europe from the invasion of each other’s products. 
The other routes of trade to the East had been already closed 
by the Turks. From the day when Selim put an end to free- 
trade between Europe and Asia the great cities of Europe 
began to decline. It remained, however, for the Emperor 
Charles V. and his successors, and for his equally unwise con- 
temporaries in France to finally extinguish both the liberty 
and prosperity of their peoples. 
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In his “History of Political Economy” Blanqui describes the 
legislation of this chief of protectionists in words not altogether 
inappropriate to our own era. 

“Import duties,” says he, “were increased on raw products.” 

“ For the free practice of the arts was substituted the mo- 
nopoly of trade and of commerce. Everywhere arose, 
flanked with privileges imperial or royal, manufacturers from 
which it was necessary to purchase license in order to have 
the right to work.” 

“All the restrictive measures became by degrees incorporated 
in the laws and established by custom; then came sophists 
who embodied them in doctrines.” 

“The Castilian prejudice, which makes nobility consist in 
idleness, spread like a plague through all Europe. Every day 
some great industrial enterprise withdrew from the arena.” 


“The lords had ceased to plunder the passers-by on the 


highway as their predecessors did from the height of their old 
donjons; but they intrenched themselves in privileges which 
secured to them the best part of the profits. of their fellow- 
citizens.” 

The arch protectionist walked still farther in the same path 
with his descendants of to-day. He debased the currency of 
Europe. 

The colonial legislation of Charles V., however, was the 
flower of all his commercial enactments. 

“He imposed all the products of Spain on her colonies and 
compelled them to pay for these products in specie. The 
Spanish Americans were forbidden to plant flax, hemp and the 
vine; to establish manufactures, to build ships, or to even have 
their children educated elsewhere than in Spain.” 

“ Finally, agriculture, vetally injured by the decline of commerce, 
was ruined under the influence of legislation which prohibited 
the export of grain.” 

Is it any wonder that under such a srakoative régime Spain 
became a desert, and that to-day her people are the most de- 
graded on the continent? 

But the influence of the Castilian monarch was hardly less 
prejudicial to the rest of Europe than to Spain. 

The French kings were thoroughly imbued with protective 
ideas, and legislation for the benefit of the few at the expense 

of the many finally culminated in the French Revolution. 
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The union of Church and State, effected when Charles V. 
conquered Florence, in 1530, crushed every vestige of liberty 
in Italy, and for three hundred years her people lay dormant > 
with import duties to preserve the home market enacted on 
the borders of every province, and, I might say, at the gates 
of almost every city. 

Germany, too, again became the prey of a petty aristocracy, 
who established tariffs on the borders of every dukedom and 
carefully protected their subjects from too great freedom of 
intercourse with their neighbors. 

Restrictions upon trade are restrictions upon industry. The 
enslavement of trade is the enslavement of labor, and from 
1530 to 1830 the farmers and workingmen of Europe were 
slaves. 

The hfstory of their steady improvement from 1830 to 1880, 
when the protective spirit once more gained control of 
European governments, is little more than a history of in- 
creased freedom of trade. 

The fact that since 1880 the Dominion of Canada on this 
side of the Atlantic has followed the policy of the Republican 
party of the United States in the enactment of legislation to 
restrict business, while France, Germany, Russia, Austria and 
‘Italy have made it the chief object of government to hinder 
international exchanges, is enough in itself to account for the 
j universal depression which exists everywhere. Mankind is, 
for the third time in the Christian era, in an age of darkness. 
Happily, the efforts of the builders of railroads and steamships 
to remove the natural obstacles to trade, have, in a large meas- 
ure, counterbalanced the effect of the McKinley bills of the 
last ten years. Otherwise, it is hardly too much to say that 
the authors of such bills would years ago have perished in the 
revolutions which would have followed. England was the 
country where during the second era of the Dark Ages, 1530 
to 1830, there still remained some sparks of liberty. 

In England the Saxon principle of the natural right of each 
man to do what seemeth to him best as long as it does not in- 
terfere with the rights of others still in some degree controlled 
government policy. It is a striking coincidence that the rise 
of the iron and wool industries of England is coeval with the 
birth of English religious freedom. Wycliff, the religious re- 
former, was a contemporary of Edward III. and his good wife 
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Philippa, to the one of whom England owes the birth of her 
iron industry, and to the other the establishment of the manu- 
facture of fine woolens. 

“Blessed be the memory of King Edward III. and Philippa 
of Hainault, his queen, who first invented clothes,” says a 
dramatic chronicler. 

Philippa established a manufacturing colony at Norwich, in 
the year 1335. There is a quaint reference to this inthe works 
of Fuller. 

He says: “The king, having married Philippa, the daughter 
of the Earl of Hainault, began to grow sensible of the great 
gain the Netherlands got of our English wool, in memory 
whereof the Duke of Burgundy, a century later, instituted the 
order of The Golden Fleece, wherein, indeed, the fleece was 
ours, but the gold theirs, so vast was their emolument by 
the trade of clothing. Our king therefore resolved, if possi- 
ble, to introduce the trade to his own countrymen, who, as yet 
were ignorant, as knowing no more what to do with their wool 
than the sheep who bore it.” 

Nor, indeed, did they have much better knowledge of the 
use of rich deposits of iron and coal. 

The Roman civilization had entirely disappeared. There 
was no opportunity for the cultivation of the arts of peace 
amidst the wars that followed the fall of the Roman power. 

“ Before the time of Edward III,” says a recent writer, “The 
pots, spits and frying-pans of the royal kitchen had been 
élassed among the royal jewels. Domestic utensils of tron were 
not in use.” The iron industry of the continent had been in 
much more advanced state than that of England. Edward, 
however, brought over skilled workmen from the continent. 
“Many Flemish and French immigrants settled in England 
and the landed proprietors entered zealously into the manufac- 
ture of iron. Blast furnaces were introduced and gave a fresh 
impetus to the iron industry of Surrey, Sussex and Kent. In 

1612 Sussex produced one-half the iron used in England. 
About this time the export of iron began.” 

As early as 1543 cast-iron cannon were made and shells were 
invented by a French immigrant named Peter Bundi. In 1560 
Germans introduced the art of drawing wire. 

A little later there was brought into England an invention 
for making nail rods. The art of turning iron was introduced 
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from Bohemia in 1670, and by 1740 was brought to considera- 
ble perfection. 

“ But the growing scarcity of wood for the use of the furnaces 
and forges weighed heavily upon the iron industries of En- 
gland, an act being passed as early as 1584 prohibiting the 
building of any new iron works in Surrey, Sussex and Kent, 
and ordering that no timber a foot square at the stub should be 
used as fuel at any iron works. Many forges were destroyed 
and not again rebuilt, and after 1676 England’s supply of iron 
was largely derived from Sweden, Flanders and Spain.” The 
decline of the English iron industry of this period was entirely 
due to the lack of the raw material, charcoal. ‘The business 
revived again in 1750, when mineral coal transformed into 
coke was discovered to be a substitute for charcoal.” England 
had immense stores of mineral coal, and that in the near 
neighborhood of great mines of ironin Wales and in the 
northern counties. 

In these localities, therefore, the new iron industry sprung 
up, and the possibility of getting cheap iron, the mother metal, 
stimulated still further the inventor and discoverer. 

“ The use of mineral coal immediately revived the iron trade 
of England and Wales, and created the iron trade of Scot- 
land.” England preceded us in the use of mineral coal for 
making iron by nearly a century. 

“In 1760 Smeaton invented the cast-iron bellows. In 1769 
Watt so improved the steam-engine as to make it effective as 
a motive power. Before this time the manufacture of iron was 
conducted on such primitive principles that both charcoal and 
iron ore were carried to the furnaces of Monmouthshire on the 
backs of horses.” 

About the year 1760, however, a canal was built by the Duke 
of Bridgewater, to bring coal from the collieries at Worsley to 
Manchester, and before the close of our revolutionary war 
Great Britain alone was traversed by 3,000 miles of navigable 
canals, water-roads providing the cheapest possible means of 
transportation. Turnpikes were also built in every part of the 
Kingdom. The rates of postage were much decreased. Trade 
awas made even more and more free. 

“ About the middle of last century Huntsman, an English 
ciock-maker, invented the manufacture of crucible cast-steel. 
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In 1783 Henry Cort invented the rolling mill and a little later 
the puddling-furnace.” 

“With mineral fuel, powerful blowing-engines, the puddling- 
furnace, grooved rails and water-roads, Great Britain rapidly 
passed into the front of iron-making nations. In 1788 the 
production of pig-iron was 68,300 tons; 1820, 400,000 tons; 
1854, 3,069,838 tons; 1880, 7,749,233 tons. 

“ Through her quick appreciation of labor-saving machinery 
and by reason of her comparative freedom of trade, Great 
Britain became the first manufacturing nation of the world.” 

“ France, Germany, Belgium and other continental nations” 
(says the Secretary of the American Iron and Steel Associa- 


tion, in his report of our iron industries in the census of 1880) 


“‘might have substituted mineral coal for charcoal, invented 
the puddling-furnace, or perfected the rolling-mill and the 
steam-engine, but none of them did.” And yet all of these 
countries had protective tariffs, higher, more effective tariffs 
than thaf of England. 

To the student of history, acquainted with the absolute des- 
potism of continental governments, their subordination of the 
citizen to military purposes, their tariff systems, the advance- 
ment of England during the last hundred and fifty years is no 
cause for wonder. 2 

“Though far from enjoying perfect liberty, Englishmen were 
secure in the enjoyment of the return of their labors. An En- 
glishman was a free man. The inhabitants of the continent in 
comparison with Englishmen were slaves, and slaves, men who 
work and whose earnings are secured by law to other men, 
make no inventions. The government of England was the 
most liberal that existed on the face of the earth and her peo- 
ple were the most independent in thought and in action. Even 
in her colonial legislation England was less illiberal and less 
oppressive than other nations. 

It was then to the comparative freedom of England and Scot- 
land, to their comparative security from plunder by government, 
“that the world is indebted for the inventions that gave a 
fresh impetus to the manufacture of iron in the eighteenth 
century, as well as for most of the inventions and changes of 
the present century, which have developed the manufacture of 
iron and increased the demand for it, and have almost created 
the manufacture of steel. 
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_ The history of English progress in other industries is hardly 
less instructive. On another occasion I may say something of 
this progress. Just in proportion as the people and the gov- 
ernment of England have lived up to the Christ idea of the 
free exchange of kindly services—the true business idea—just 
in that proportion have they prospered. On the other hand, 
just in so far as the old hateful spirit of so-called protection 


‘ has held sway, just to that degree has old England suffered. 


It was her illiberal and oppressive tariff laws that led to the 
revolt of our fathers. It was the protective spirit of her just 
legislation that caused the destruction of the Irish industries 
of the past, and it is the same spirit which causes Irish discon- 
tent in the present. 

The history of every country teaches the same lesson. Isa 
nation to prosper? Then must its laws and its customs secure 
to every man and to every community the greatest possible 
Jreedom to trade. 

Trade is but the exchange of kindly services. The party 
which would hinder such exchanges is an enemy to mankind, 
a foe to all progress. The doom of the Republican Party of 
the United States is clearly written: 

“Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin.” 

‘God hath numbered thy kingdom and finished it.” 

“Thou art weighed in the balance and found wanting.” 

“Thy kingdom is divided and given to the friends of the 
people.” 


James L. CowLes. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
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Some interesting data have been collected by M. Angot, a 
French meteorologist, as to the relation between daily average 
temperature and the occurrence of various natural phenomena. 
His observations extend over eight years, and in all cases he 
has taken the average for the whole period. ; 

According to M. Angot the budding of the lilac leaves cor- 
responds to a mean daily temperature of 48 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and their flowering to one of 52 degrees. The leaf-buds 
of the chestnut appeared at 50 degrees and its flowers at 58 
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degrees. The oak requires a little higher temperature, its leaf- 
buds not being observed until the mean daily temperature was 


52 degrees. The linden did not come into flower until the 


mean was 66 degrees. 


The swallows appeared when the temperature rose to 50 
degrees in the spring, and left when it fell to 55 degrees in the 


fall. The last notes of the cuckoo were heard at 51 degreesg 


and the maybug appeared at an average of 53 degrees. 

From observations on the different grains, it appears that 
the sum of the total temperature over 41 degrees required be- 
fore they reached the different stages of their growth was: 
For rye, 859 degrees to flowering and 1,953 degrees to harvest; 
for winter wheat, 1,273 degrees to flowering and 2,261 degrees 
to harvest; for spring barley, 1,984 degrees. These averages 


are based on a large number of observations taken in different 
parts of France. 


An interesting paper recently read before the Societé de 
Statistique in Paris gives some figures as to the work and 


wages of coal miners in France, Taking the average of 82,- 


500 persons employed at inside work in mines, it was found 
that 16,800 worked regularly between 7 and 8 hours a day, 


37,500 worked 8 hours, and 28,300 between 8 and 10 hours; only © 


3,900 being required to work over ghours. The average length 


of a day’s work was 8 hours, 13 minutes. On outside work the 
day was generally longer, the average for the laborers em- 
ployed above ground being 9g hours, 39 minutes. This only 
includes the time of actual work; if there be added that con- 
sumed in descending into the mines, preparing for work, etc., 
the time consumed by the men daily, or required from them 
by their employers was, on an average, 9 hours, 45 minutes on 
inside work, and 10 hours, 46 minutes on outside work. The 
time given by the men in excess of their actual working hours, 
was thus 1 hour, 32 minutes for miners, and 1 hour, 7 minutes 
for outside laborers, the greater time for the miners being ac- 
counted for by the time required to descend into and ascend 
from the mines. 

As to wages, the average paid per day for actual mining, 
that is work under ground, is given as follows: Miners, 96.8 
cents per day; laborers, 84.7 cents; drivers, 66.7 cents; boys, 
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36.7 cents. For outside labor, loading, picking and sorting 
coal, etc., the average daily wages were: Laborers, 61.6 cents; 
women, 30.9 cents; boys, 27.7 cents. 

This does not include certain incidental advantages offered 


to regular workers, in which class are included free supplies 
of coal, reduced rents for cottages, hospital privileges, share 
in benefit and pension funds, payments in case of accident, 


and the like. These vary considerably at different times, and it 
is not easy to express their exact value in money. The most 
careful estimate possible puts the average of these additions 
at 6.7 cents per day for all laborers alike. If we include this, 
adding it to the wages given above, a miner would earn about 
$1.03% per day, or $6.21 weekly. Sunday work is common, 
but miners usually have one day in the week off, even where 
there is no stoppage on Sunday. 

As a rule in France the work in coal mines is very steady, as 
is shown by the fact that the 82,500 men included in these 


statements were paid for an average of 290 days per year, show- 
ing only seventy-five off-days or holidays. This is a higher 


average than most of the Pennsylvania mines can show. 
Taking this, and including all incidental averages, we find 


that a French coal miner would earn on an average $300 per 


year. If he had two boys old enough to work, say one in the 
mine and one outside, the average would be for the family $525 
per year. This would compare not unfavorably with the earn- 


ings of mine laborers in the anthracite counties of western 
Pennsylvania, for instance. 


THE TELEPHONE BETWEEN PARIS AND LONDON. 


AN interesting paper prepared by M. Thomas, engineer of 
the French Bureau des Postes et des Telegraphes, gives some 
particulars of the telephone service now in operation between 
Paris and London. A special cable for this service was laid 
down early in the spring from Sangatte, near Calais, to St. 


Margaret Bay, near Dover. The special land lines from Paris | 


to Sangatte and from St. Margaret to London were completed 
about the same time, and the line was opened to the public 
-March 18, 1891. 

In Paris there are two public bureaus or central offices, one 
at the Bourse, and the other on the Avenue de |’Opera; in 
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London there was also two, one at the Stock Exchange, and 
the other at the’ general post-office. Between the central 
offices conversation is carried on without the slightest diffi- 
culty, and is heard clearly by the receivers; thus far, however, 
there has been trouble when connections have been made with 
wires to private telephones, and it requires a practiced ear to 
hear conversation over these additional circuits. The trouble 
seems to arise from the additional resistance on the city lines, 
and several plans have been tried to overcome this, but with- 
out much success as yet. The resistance on the lines of the 
Paris system is about 30 ohms per kilometer; on the London 
circuit, 22 ohms. 

The land line on the French end passes through the city 
subways to the outskirts of Paris, a distance of 8 kilometers 
(about 5 miles); here a Fortin-Hermann cable is used, the con- 
ductors being of small capacity. From the end of the subway 
to Sangatte a copper wire is used, carried on ordinary insulat- 
ors; the distance is 333 kilometers (about 207 miles). The 
copper wire is 0.2 inch diameter, and weighs 596 lbs. per mile; 
its kilometric resistance is slightly lessthan 1 ohm. The wires 
- are carried on the same poles with the ordinary telegraph wires, 
but to avoid the effects of induction they are crossed from 
time to time in such a way that the two wires composing the 
telephone circuit are at the same average distance from other 
circuits which might influence them. 

The English land line is entirely an overhead one from St. 
Margaret Bay to the general post-office in London. It is car- 
ried on the telegraph poles in the same way as the French line, 
but the wires are somewhat lighter, being 0.16 inch in diameter 
and weighing 397 lbs. per mile. Its kilometric resistance is a 
little higher, being 1.4 ohms. 

The cable under the channel is 20% nautical miles in length. 
It was made by Siemens, and the conductors have less resist- 
ance and capacity than those of an ordinary telegraph cable, 
in accordance with the principle that the carrying power of 
the human voice over a conductor is increased asthe product 
of the resistance of the line by its capacity is djminished, 
The cable has four conductors, so that an additional circuit 
can be added to the land lines whenever it is needed, without: 
laying another cable. The conductors are of copper, and are 
surrounded by gutta percha, the cable being wrapped with wire 
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over an envelope of ‘jute in the usual» way. The outside 
diameter of the cable is 2.17 inches, and it weighs 133 tons per 
nautical mile. The copper conductors are each 0.093 inch in 
diameter, and the electric resistance is 7%4 ohms per mile. 
Since the line was opened it has worked well, and since 
April 1st there has not been the slightest delay or interruption 
to conversation between the central offices. As stated above, 
however, there has been some difficulty in connecting with pri- 
vate telephones in both Paris and London. 
The price fixed for its use is a pretty high one, the French 
Bureau des Telegraphes having placed it at 10 francs per 
' period of three minutes; that is about 66 cents a minute. The 
corresponding charge in London is 8 shillings ($1.96) for each 
period of three minutes. The bureaus or central offices are 
open to the public, any one having the right to use the tele- 
phone on paying the charges. 


BIRTH-RATE IN EUROPE. 


French students of social science are much distressed by 
the fact that for several years past the birth-ratein that country 
has fallen below the death rate, so that, in default ofaccessions 

from abroad, the population must decrease. For purposes of 
comparison a careful official study has been made of those 
European countries where precise statistics are to be had and 
from this some interesting figures can be taken. These fig- 
ures give the birth-rate per 1,000 of the total population in each 
case; a more exact comparison could be made by taking the 
birth-rate or proportion of births, not to the total population, but 
to the number of females between 20 and 45 years of age, but 
this was not possible from the way in which the statistics are 
kept. 

These studies cover the period 1873-88 inclusive—sixteen 
years. A general comparison may be made by taking it by 
years or at intervals of five years. This table gives the number 
of births yearly per 1,000 total population in the different 
countries named. 

1873. 1878. 1883. 1888. 
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1873. 1878. 1883. 1888. 


33.5 38.2 32.2 30.9 
375 368 382 364 


From this table it will be seen that France has shown 
uniformly the lowest birth-rate of any of the principal Eu- 
ropean nations, although England has had a greater propor- 
tional decrease. The French birth-rate was only 49 per cent. 
of that af Hungary in 1888 for instance, or 75 per cent. of that 
of England. 

The interesting fact is further developed that almost all 
over Europe the average birth-rate is steadily decreasing, or, 
in other words, the natural increase of population is every year 
smaller. InItaly there have been considerable and remark- 
able fluctuations, but Hungary is the only country where the 
proportion of births to population has really increased; in no 
other country has it even remained stationary. This may be 
taken to mean that Hungary is the only country where the 
conditions of life are favorable to increase, and yet Hungary 
is generally held to be the least advanced in civilization of any 
of the countries named. 

It is not impossible that the concentration of population in 
towns and cities, which is so marked a characteristic of the 
present century, has some effect upon the reproductive powers 
of the human race. 

As stated above, the birth-rate in France has now fallen 
slightly below the death-rate. Outside of Paris and two or 
three ot the maritime cities the increase by immigration is not 
large; but on the other hand France is the only European 
country from which there is no considerable emigration, so 
that the population seems likely to remain stationary for 
the present. 

Referring again to the table, it will be seen that thé lowest 
birth-rates are found in the countries which are most civilized 
and progressive, and not in those where the conditions of life 
are usually considered the hardest. . It is not without reason, 
perhaps, that a French writer makes the following significant 
comment on his own country: 
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“It is not at all doubtful that the chief cause of this. 
decrease in the birth-rate is a voluntary one; it is probable 
that the nations most advanced in civilization are those which 
practice it most. Corruption and civilization go hand in hand, 
and the movement is parallel.” 

New York. F. Hopart. 


THE NOMINATION OF HARRISON AND TYLER. 


In the summer of 1840, my father, General Duff Green, was 
residing in Baltimore, for convenience of access to his prop- 
erty in Alleghany county, Maryland. One day at dinner 
he announced that he had agreed to edit a campaign paper in 
support of Harrison and Tyler. I had recently returned from 
the University of Virginia, and, like all its students of that. 
date, was brimful of veneration for its founder, the patriot and 
sage of Monticello. I said: “I can’t understand that. How 
can you, a State-Rights Democrat, support the Whig candi- 
date, Harrison.” | 

He replied: “‘ The Whigs have united with us on Harrison 
and Tyler, but Gen. Harrison is not a Whig. I had a full and 
very satisfactory consultation with him last fall. He assured 
me that he is as staunch a Jeffersonian Democrat as I am, and 
that, if nominated and elected, he would do everything in his. 
power to prevent the organization of sectional parties by geo- 
graphical lines through the slavery agitation. The tendency 
to that result is the most dangerous sign of the times. Before 
the nomination, Adams, Clay, and Van Buren were the three 
prominent candidates: Ever since his defeat by General Jack- 
son, Mr. Adams has been laboring, as an avowed abolitionist, 
to array the North and West against the South. With one 
foot resting on protection to manufacturers in New England 
and the other on internal improvements west of the Alleghan- 
ies, Mr. Clay is unwittingly working to the same end by his. 
advocacy of African colonization. His course is more insidu- 
ous and more effective than Mr. Adams’, because it does not 
so rudely shock the consciences of those who respect the 
guarantees given to the South by the constitution. I am con- 
fidentially but credibly informed that Mr. Van Buren has for 
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some time been intriguing with the Northern abolitionists, and 
has pledged himself to them to take an early occasion, after 
his re-election, to declare against the extension of slavery into 
any new territory. If he should be re-elected, he will soon so 
demoralize the democratic party of the North and West that 
the South will have no alternative left but to prepare to giye 
up their slaves or fight for them. Some time ago Messrs. Mc- 
Mahon (John V. D.) and McCulloh (James W.) wrote me a 
joint letter urging me to unite with them on Harrison and 
Mangum. I replied that I could not support Mangum, but if 
they would put such a representative man of our party as Tyler 
for the second place on the ticket, I would accept Harrison for 
the first, if the interview I purposed to have with him resulted 
satisfactorily. The result of my interview was all that I could 
wish. So I am supporting the Harrison nominations; but more 
to elect Mr. Tyler than General Harrison.” 

I said: ‘“‘ The Vice-presidency is of minor importance.” 

He replied: “If General Harrison is elected and lives he 
will make a good president—one of the best since Washington. 
He is fully alive to the danger of sectional parties, and prom- 
ised, again and again, to seize the first and every opportunity 
to discourage and counteract the tendency to their formation. 
I wish, but cannot hope, that he will live to fulfil the promises 
made to me. I found him so broken in constitution that I fear 
he cannot long withstand the excitements of the campaign and 
the rush for office. But if he should die Mr. Tyler will become 
President, and we will engraft our principles on the adminis- 
tration of the Government.” 

I said: “ That suggests another point which I don’t under- 
stand. I have frequently heard you say that you and Mr. Cal- 
houn always act together, and each knows how the other will 
act without previous consultation because you always act on 
certain well defined principles. Now, how is it that, while you 
are supporting Harrison and Tyler, Mr. Calhoun is supporting 
Van Buren.” 

He replied: “Mr. Calhoun has little cause to love Van Buren. 
His intrigues for his own selfish ends caused the rupture be 
tween Mr. Calhoun and General Jackson. But Calhoun’s pride 
and pleasure is to subordinate all personal considerations to 
what he thinks best for the peace and prosperity of the country.” 

“He thinks the tariff is the most important issue and that 
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Van Buren is the only man through whom that can now be 
satisfactorily and definitely settled. Since the marriage of Mr. 


‘Van Buren’s son, Abram, to Miss Swyleton, of South Carolina, 


Mr. Calhoun cannot bring himself to believe the confidential 
information which satisfies me that Van Buren has pledged 
himself to declare against the extension of slavery into new 
territory soon after his re-election. Mr. Calhoun is laboring to 
secure a permanent settlement of the tariff question through 
Mr. Van Buren, and I am laboring to counteract, through Har- 
rison and Tyler, the more dangerous tendency to the organiza- 
tion of sectional parties.” 

I asked: ‘“‘Why did you object to Mangum and insist on 
Tyler?” He replied: “I prefer Tyler because I have known 
him long and intimately, and he can be relied on in any emer- 
gency. For me, it is sufficient that he sat up the whole night 
to cast a solitary vote in the Senate against the Force Bill.” 

I retain a very vivid recollection of the fidelity with which 
General Harrison, in his inaugural, endeavored to fulfil his 
promises to my father. Fifty years have gone by since I read 
that document. I have not access to it now, and, therefore, 
cannot quote his words. : 
Ben. E. GREEN. 
DALTON, GA. 


THE DISCONTENTED FARMER. 


T1LvaGE of the soil, with all that belongs to rural life, has 
furnished the favorite themes for poets and essayists from 
Hesiod and Virgil to modern times. Both on its poetical and 
practical side what various and voluminous treatment it has 
received. It is the one business which includes, as no other 
single activity does, the entire necessities 2nd some of the 
choicest comforts of life. In primitive times and until a very 
recent period it called for no panacea, and invoked no pity. 
To control your own vine and fig tree, and to have these things 
to control as one’s own possessions were things not to be com- 
passionated, but rather to be coveted. 

But a great change has come in the history and condition of 
farming, and it has come within the present generation. It 
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may be still an idyllic pursuit, with all that love of an ideal 

ome and of nature implies, but it isno longer, as it once was, 
asource of reasonable profit. Middle-aged men stay on the 
farm because they must, for a new business is not learned in a 
day; but boys and young men fly tothe town, and straight 


away from their natural inheritance. We have had endless 
laments over this tendency, and plenty of moral lectures to 
correct it, but all to no purpose; it is really a wise motion on 
the part of the boys. 

I am free to admit that there is at least one cause for this 


that no theory of economics can help. We could only help it 


by turning back the hands of the dial-plate of Time to the early 
bucolic days, when the railroad, and telegraph and daily paper 
were not, and when one horizon bounded for those on its circuit 


the most of the things which men and their families in the coun- 


try cared for. Thenineteenth century inundation of thought has 
driven its waves into the remotest:- hamlet, and awakened 
incitements and desires that the life of the primitive, home- 


spun sort no longer satisfies. It is of little use to say to the 


farmer’s son that his father and grandfather were contented 
with the old ways, and grew thrifty by pursuing them. He 
simply knows that if he follows in their precise footsteps he 
must live as a menial; his family must accept domestic servi- 


tude, and civilization, as it is now known, must be forsworn. 


While you are arguing with him to accept this fate the roar _ 


of the busy and tumultuous world salutes him, and the sirens 
are singing for his blandishment. He readsof the millions that 
are made in Wall street; the tale of new mines that have been 
opened in the far West disturbs his sleep; a big commercial 
scheme brings forward its attractions; the report of oil burst- 
ing forth in fabulous volumes somewhere gives him a hint of 
adventure for profit,andsoon. He, at any rate, sees the urban 
citizen, with his family, drive by him in dog-cart, landau and 
barouche on summer days, in command not only of these fine 
turn-outs, but of unlimited money, as it seems to him, and 
wasting months in dreamy idleness. Now, as neither you nor 
I have the wisdom and art of Ulysses, we cannot hope to bind 
him safely to the mast, or to put a magic wax in his ears that 
shall shut off the seductions and sorceries by which he is beset. 

Here, then, is one of the causes which have produced the 
abandoned farms in New England, and the reduced value of 
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farms nearly everywhere, except where the prairie is raw or 
only recently broken. For this cause, no doubt, we need not 
ask a remedy. If the world’s advance in material wealth, with 
its opportunities and its spiritual enlargement, has put farming 
as a business in the background, it has put so much else for- 


ward that the world, on the whole, has nothing to lament. We 
all at least feel that life is far richer than it once was, and even 
those who are old enough to remember both ends of the revo- 
lution would not go back to the ancient days if they could. 


It is as true in this contrast as it is geographically, 


“Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 


But the paramount trouble with the farmer is, that he has 
a real grievance. At the very moment he sees the insuf- 


ficiency of his income in relation to the outgo he is compelled 


to remember that his taxes never fail, though his crops may. 
His wealthy neighbor—the man who conducts some commer- 
cial business, or who has retired from it with more than a com- 


petence—has his funds invested mainly in bonds not taxed, 


or in securities that can be hidden, or in something which has 
not provoked the assessor’s. keen scent. But the farmer’s 
broad acres cannot be hidden. They may be stricken by 


- drought or covered by mortgage; freshets may damage them, 
and tornadoes devastate; yet there is always room for the ex- 
ploiting of the tax. In some States the farmer must not only 
pay the tax once; but, if there is also a mortgage on his farm 
which is also taxed, he pays indirectly that tax, too, along 
with the interest. 

Are there other taxes besides the State, county and school 
taxes to be considered and put forward ostensibly forthe 
public good? Every one knows that there are, and that public 
opinion is divided as to their usefulness; and, if useful, as to 
their distribution and size.. There ought to be no division of 
opinion though as to their effect upon the farmer. In 
no single respect do they, or can they, help him in the 
matter of the staple crop universally raised. If he were bene- 
fited on a single crop raised in a limited district, the field not 
devoted to it is so large that at once, when a fair advance in 
its selling price should seem established, the whole country 
would arise and flood the markets. Meantime, the indirect 
taxes cover hundreds of things that the farmer must buy and 
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must buy at enhanced prices. You may tell him, if you choose, 
that labor is higher than it would be without a miscellaneous 
variety of indirect taxes; but he, though the hardest of labor- 
ers, knows that no added benefit comes to the personal toil he 
himself engages in. The labor he hires he does not wish to 
have made more costly. If his field-servants and house-serv- 
ants cost him more than they should this cost is a serious drain 
on his pockets; for labor, on almost any terms, is the most ex- 
pensive commodity the farmer is compelled to buy. 

Let us suppose the farmer’s friend in some legislative hall 
gets enacted for his benefit aneight-hourlaw. Willthe nature 
of his business change on that account? Will the seasons and 
calendar months enlarge themselves so asto permit an eight- 
hour day to serve him as well as one now does of twelve and 
fourteen? Thescheme may help some laborers, if one chooses 
to think so; but on the farm it has, and can have no place, 
for there are periods of the year when sixteen hours must be 
used, unless you can somehow change the nature of the milch 
cow, the inevitableness of “chores” and the harvest time it- 
self. 

Between the farmer and his market stands the railroad, 
which is of course his friend. But he can only employ it by 
accepting “a bargain” which, contrary to the proverb, it does 
not take “two to make.” On cans of milk that go to New 
York from farms less than one hundred miles away, and where 
milk is the entire product, the railroad not seldom takes for 
transportation one-third of its value. This is the same, if I 
own a farm of three hundred acres, as giving one-third of the 
farm or its usufruct to the railroad company. Many and 
varied have been the attempts of farmers to lessen this burden 
and that of the middleman, and no little ingenuity have they 
evolved in their plans. The keenest among them, and some of 
them are very keen, have thought with each new attempt that 
success would at length perch upon their banners. But the 
very last of these which has come to my notice, and which has 
encouraged the most hope, went down in failure with the rest, 
and you cannot now find the ripple which marked its fading 
existence. 

The business of intermediary agencies, and of the middle- 
man strictly so called, is of course a necessity in more busi- 
nesses than one. But those employed by the farmers have to 
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deal, to a large extent, in products that are perishable and that 
must be handled quickly. Ifthe farmer could send cloth or 
hardware to the metropolis he would, at least, have the advan- 
tage of time; but with milk, vegetables and fruit there is no 
opportunity for long parleying. He must make the best and 
quickest bargain he can, and the result is, as a matter of course, 
that the largest part of the price goes into the middleman’s 
pocket. When the middleman is an adventurer and none too 
honest, as is not infrequently the case, it all goes there. And 
when you come to think of the farmer’s position seriously (in 
respect to milk, for an example) it is a good deal of the prod- 
uct we find spilled—the difference between the farmer’s price 
of two or three cents, to speak roundly, and the eight or ten 
cents which the city consumer must pay. 

The effort to better this condition of things brings out 
plainly the fact that the farmer is more or less an unorganized 
factor. The world is dotted with him. He is altogether too 
numerous for getting his mind forcibly and executively ex- 
pressed. The old saying has it: 


“No rood but has a star above it.” 


And it is equally true that no moderate group of acres---for 
the average farm is small---but has a farmer above them. 

We speak of farmers often as if they represent a distinct 
type of humanity---as if they were homogeneous, or nearly so. 
In certain limited communities you may find a society of 
farmers that are sufficiently alike to warrant a broad general- 
ization of their traits. But if you employ the whole United 
States for the basis of your remarks you must take into ac- 
count a wide diversity of individuals. In narrow neighbor- 
hoods even they are never circumstanced nearly enough alike, 
or are never joined in a sufficiently steadfast agreement in 
opinion to organize trusts or beat down the economic law of 
competition, even if their numbers were not in the way. 

Where they have legislated in Western States to subdue the 
railroads they have quite too often gone far beyond reasonable 
bounds. The cooler and more discerning ones have been over- 
ruled by a class ill instructed in economic questions, yet smart- 
ing under some known hardships, and have by them been com- 
mitted to absurdities which, in their injury to railroad prop- 


erties, have reacted upon the farmers themselves. In much 
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of the Grange legislation, too, on matters of mortgages and 
interest, and the establishment of foreign capital in their 
midst, their very victories of enactment have many times 
proved defeats of original purpose. Farmers cannot shift the 
blame of these things to other shoulders than their own; and 
these are evils which they alone can remedy. In fact they 
have retreated from their false position to a large extent, and 
are beginning, as Matthew Arnold advises, “to think clear and 
see straight” in every direction where they have hitherto 
stumbled. 

It is lamentable though that so stupendous a humbug as the 
Alliance Sub-Treasury scheme should find half the favor it has 
among men who till the soil. But it has had little hold among 
Eastern and Middle States farmers, and is even diminishing 
for want of support in the West and South, where it ran for 
awhile like a prairie conflagration. I think, if I am not mis- 
informed, that its origin is not fairly to be attributed to the 
farmer class unless the California millionaire Senator who 
happens to own a horse farm, which is not really the badge of 
his occupation, and who threw the scheme out as a political 
sop, is asufficiently recognized agriculturist to make the charge 
stick. | 

The delusion about the Alliance Sub-Treasury, though it is 
not unnatural, would not have been very blamable if the farm- 
ers had taken it up in earnest and established it by law. For 
they see a hundred other businesses going to Washington 
yearly, and, like Oliver Twist, holding out their separate dip- 
pers and having them well filled. They hear of fabulous sums 
asked for subsidies to commerce, which the filling of some of 
the dippers first on the ground has destroyed. When they see 
a national legislature thus cutting off one end of its shoe-string 
and, in order to make up for the bereavement—as in the mat- 
ter of commerce—tying a piece of similar length on the other 
end, they may well conclude that while favors are going their 
turn should not be forgotten. Nor need they fear that their 
scheme, absurd as it is, isone whit more absurd than those which 
Congress readily grants, or in more need of a writ de lunatico 
inguirendo for the trial of its proposers. 

The very existenee of such a scheme as this Sub-Treasury 
one furnishes food for reflection. 

The farmer knows that there is something the matter with 
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his business; he knows that the malady is serious; but he has 
not determined yet in his own mind what it is. Sometimes he 
thinks it is a scarcity of money, and that if all the silver of the 
country were only coined, and the Government should pay the 
bill for the purchasing and the coining, he would soon find 
dollars plentiful and easy to secure. But it must be said that 
not he alone adopts this heresy. It has a long history and 
embraces a motley company. Whether it is this, however, or 
the Sub-Treasury plan on which he leans, his purpose in either 
case is to prop up a business that, in the progress of the age, 
and by this outrage of special or a paternal legislation, has 
been handicapped as it never was before. He knows the 
symptoms of a wrong even if he errs in applying the remedy. 

While the profits of his farm decrease he finds that that is 
not the only grievance, economically speaking. The farm has 
taken wings itself, in part, and flown irrecoverably. If it was 
worth $15,000 when he inherited or bought it, he will do well 
if he can sell it for $7,000 now. If it was worth $7,000 ina 
former era, he is as fortunate as he can expect to be if it 
brings $4,500 to-day. Such a loss as has come upon farms, 
many of them mortgaged for improvements in addition, would 
cause a panic of tremendous proportions amongst, if it did 
not completely paralyze (if applied to them) half of the oc- 
cupations of the commercial sort in the world. 

When the decadence of farming is spoken of to unsym- 
pathetic ears the remark is sometimes flippantly made that 
when the farmer lets politics alone, and attends to his farm, he 
does well enough. This is usually said, or something like it, 
by some politician or journal having in mind a little more 
stringent legislation for the classes against the masses, whereby 
the farmer can be still further phlebotomized. The answer 
to this charge is that farmers really lose but very little 
time in politics, and when they meet at elections and town- 
meetings they transact a good deal of business that is impor- 
tant to them apart from politics altogether. 

It would really be well for the country and well for them- 
selves if they spent more time in politics, and theirs ought not 
to be the only business which cannot afford time for this pur- 
pose. 

In spite of all these considerations, however, the average 
farmer does not primarily care for politics. If politics will 
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only let him alone he will be a quiescent enough factor in the 
State. But you should not expect even these peaceful tillers 
of the soil, when the Government drives its Juggernaut car over 
them, to lie perfectly still and not attempt to give some advice 
to the driver. 

I should not like to have the reader infer that Iam saying no 
kind of farming pays, and that in every instance farming is a 
failure. Certain kinds of truck and fruit farming are made 
often to realize handsome profits. The very large farms—par- 
ticularly the so-called bonanza farms—yield a large increase. 
I should predict, too, that the large and specially fine celery 
tract near Kalamazoo, Mich., should pay well, considering the 
energy and persistence by which the business has been pushed 
and the wide sales of the product for many years past all over 
the United States. Some of these farms, however, are owned 
by companies, and are quite as much cemmercial enterprises as 
anything else. In isolated and ordinary farming too there are 
men who buy and sell cattle, men who add a commercial an- 
nex to their farm, though they do it by selling one kind of 
stock to farmers and taking other kinds which are not needed 
by them, and they make their activities pay. But all ex- 
ceptions of the sort I have named, or of any sort, do not count 
as proof against the average decay and blight that have come 
upon the most healthful and natural business which can occupy 


the human mind—the business which can proudly enroll Cin- | 


cinnatus and Washington among its exemplars. 

A fact to be noted a little more fully than in my first 
casual reference, is that the structure of society and the 
life of the world have changed immensely within a little more 
than a generation of time. Probably the new inventions, the 
new topics for thought, and the whole mental horizon as 
brought about within the past fifty years show an advance 
equal to that of any two previous centuries. It is not unnat- 
ural that this renaissance should produce a ferment and unrest 
in the quieter communities, which make their isolation not 
quite so endurable as it once was. There are regions to-day 
where the farm is occasionally snowed in and where the phys- 
ical features so beautifully described in Whittier’s “ Snow 
Bound” may be found. But the repose that once was is not 
there. In many ways the roar of the outer and busier world 
has reached the ears of the rural dwellers so circumstanced, 
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and the farms there may even now be on the way to abandon- 
ment. 

As a result of unpopular solitariness, and the longing for a 
closer touch with the more active life of men, farm villages 
have been constructed in the newer States, which bring the 
houses together and leave the farms at a distance. The plan 
is one to be favored where conditions permit it, even if the 
farming is made a little harder to do. But there is one result 
which springs from the dislike of isolation that shows a marked 
revolution in man’s relation to rural homes. The time is 
within the memory of men still living when it was the common 
ideal of the urban citizen (whether he was born in the city or 
had gone there from the country to first make a fortune) to 
look forward to the day when he could retire to a country 
home and finish his days amidst foliage and above the green 
grass. This movement is as old as the time when the great 
Roman armies were broken up and dissolved; it has prevailed 
generally in Europe; it made what was known as the country 
gentleman in England; and until within a fewyears it prevailed 
here. 

But this tendency is now almost wholly reversed. As the 
good Bostonian goes to Paris when he dies, so the good farmer 
moves into some city or village as soon as he has a sufficient 
competence with which to do so. And he has been waiting for 
just this opportunity only until the means should be forth- 
coming. Moralists of the old school and good wishers for 
society may lament this new fashion, but it cannot now be hin- 
dered until new conditions arise. 

There must be something wrong in legislation, in social 
ideals, or somewhere, to make this new aversion to country 
life a habit or characteristic. For it seems to reverse the prim- 
itive and natural feeling of the race, the dreams of art and the 
aspirations of the poet. “I have now come,” says Cicero, 
“to the farmer’s life, with which Iam exceedingly delighted, 
and which seems to me to belong especially to the life of a 
wise man.” What a long roll of celebrated men have in one 
way and another certified to this feeling. It would be not 
only a pity—it would be a world-wide catastrophe—if the far- 
mer must forever remain the victim of disabling misfortunes. 
For did not Goldsmith say: 
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“Princes or lords may flourish or may fade, 
A breath can make them as a breath has made; 
But a bold yeomanry, our country’s pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied.” 


Benton. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


KATHLEEN NE UALLEACHAN. 


(Adapted from the original Celtic.) 


Like the cloud on the mountain, 
When evening declines, 


Or the pearl of the ocean 


Her white bosom shines— 
Her hair’s golden treasure 
Gleams bright as the dawn— 
Oh! I grieve for my Kathleen Né Ualleachan. 


When she roams throught the forest 
Like the swift bounding roe, 
Sparkling dew-drops she scatters 
Where her light footsteps go, 
No monarch of splendor 
In his gold chariot drawn, 
More noble than Kathleen Né Ualleachan. 


Though far I must wander 
And wild seas may roll 

To divide us, still Kathleen 
Will live in my soul; 

My heart’s mistress, my queen, 
Mo cailin dhas ban 
Agus dhulish—mo Kathleen Né Ualleachan. 

New York. | FRED LYSTER. 


THE LOADSTONE OF LOVE. 
A FACT. 


Gunther von Bultingzorg had come down to Singapore from 
the west coast of Sumatra to take passage on the French mail 
steamer running between Saigon and Marseilles. Ten years 
before, he had sought the warm winds, languorous whispers, 
and voluptuous beauty of the far East as a panacea for a great 
disappointment. 
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He had long since recovered his normal health, and was now 
going home to remain two years, enjoy some of the abundant 
wealth that he had accumulated, and perhaps resuscitate the 


waning prestige of his family. At all events he intended to 


get married and bring back a wife, and his pulse beat very 


much faster when he reflected that he had yet that highly 
interesting individual to select. ‘‘Who should it be?” he had 
asked himself dozens of times as he sat alone on his spacious 


veranda listening to the thump! thump! of the Indian Ocean 


breaking its surf against the gravelly beach at the back of his 
bungalow, or rode a tough little pony over his coffee estates 
on the slopes of the Indrapcera, admiring and examining the 


blood-red berries that had made his fortune, 


“You are going on the Fumna?” inquired a friend in Singa- 
pore, when Gunther told him he was on his way to Europe. 
“Yes, I think I prefer the French line. I have heard that 


their steamers carry a number of nice passengers—especially 
children—and ladies,” replied Gunther, with the air of asking 


a question. 

“True, and there’s another fact not to be forgotten,” an- 
swered his friend: ‘‘one is compelled to observe a certain form 
in dress on the French mail. A man can’t appear at the din- 
ner-table without a black coat.” 

“TI shall order some new clothes,’’ said Gunther, after a few 
moments of meditative silence, during which visions of pretty 
women floated before his eyes, and the comfortable fit of the 
Dutch suits he had purchased in Padang seemed to him par- 
ticularly ugly and antiquated. 

“In that case, suppose you jump into my trap and we’ll drive 
around to Main street and see that swagger chap just out from 
London. Captain Gilly, Fourth Cavalry, says one can’t geta 
better fit in England.” 

“Many thanks,” returned Gunther, rising to comply with his 
friend’s suggestion; and off they started, both deeply inter- 
ested in the new fashions of the London tailor. 

It had been so long since the Sumatra planter had witnessed 
anything like the bustle and confusion of a city, that the mea- 
ger excitement on Main street gave him real pleasure. To see 
people hurrying and scurrying up and down was delightful. 
The glowing warmth, wondrous vegetation, picturesque cos- 
tumes, bronze figures, dazzling colors, and loose and graceful 
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robes of the East, now that he was accustomed to them, 
excited no more interest. Here were Chinamen, Arabs, Hin- 
dus, Malays and Europeans, each in their national attire, which 
he did not care to see; but they were all bent upon something, 
and what that something could be tickled his curiosity. It 
was a change—a diversion, pleasant to indulge after his long 
association with the quiet, calm, imperturbable exterior of the 
Sumatra Malay. A few ladies were flying along, laughing and 
chatting, behind swift little ponies, reminding him of the 
pretty fraulein he was going to marry and bring out when he 
returned. 

The natty fashions of the London tailor entirely captivated 
the taste of the long-secluded coffee-grower, and also made 
him think of the unknown fraulein. He became recklessly 
extravagant, ordering no end of becoming garments, directing 
his man to immediately remove the old-fashions packed in 
such quantities in his camphor-wood trunks; so when the 
Fumna boomed along beside the low extended wharf of Singa- 
pore, Gunther stood between the pillars of the hotel veranda, 
with his London cuts laid out in new tin boxes to keep out 
the damp, impatiently waiting for the signal to go on board. 

“T am glad Jenkinson gave me that hint about the clothes,” 
he thought, as he lazily stretched himself on a long Indian 
chair under the double awnings that shaded the deck of the 
French steamer, and cast a side glance at a lady reclining on 
a similar rest at a little distance from him. “She looks like 
Mena Myer,” silently pursued Gunther, raising his hand 
and peeping between his fingers. “The turn of that neck, 
those small hands and daintily shod feet might belong 
to Mena. Strange that I should meet a lady here who reminds 
me of the very girl that sent me to India! She is prettier than 
Meha. Mena was a heartless coquette. This one looks as if 
—as ifshe could be trusted. I wonder who she is. I'll exam- 
ine the register,” half rising — “ but hello! what’s this?” fall- 
ing back on the chair, as an ayah came forward leading a small 
boy in frocks, who ran to the side of the lady that Gunther 
had been observing, calling, ““‘ Mamma! mamma!” 

The latter put out her hand and patted the little fellow’s 
shoulder, then, languidly raising herself to an upright posicion, 
assisted the child to climb up to a seat beside her on one end 
of the extended chair, where he amused himself turning a 
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bracelet on her wrist, pulling at her watch-chain, and hunting 
for a pocket in her dress, she playfully catching at his hands 
and calling him ‘“ Mamma’s sweetest pet.” 

Gunther watched these proceedings with much interest, ex- 
periencing a jealous disgust for the absent possessor, whoever 
he might be, of the lovely mother and child. He was now 
thirty-five years old, and he suddenly realized that he had lost 
something very dear in the years gone by. “ Well, it is all 
Mena’s fault,” he sighed, fixing his eyes on the people ascend- 
ing the gang-plank and singling out a fine-looking man for the 
lady’s husband. He had no more than discovered his mistake, 
before Jenkinson with some friends, came to bid him good-bye. 
As soon as they were gone, his mind reverted to his charming 
fellow-passenger, and he again began to watch for her husband. 
Presently a small, dark, rickety, shrivelled old man toiled up 
the bridge, with several servants behind him loaded with gor- 
geous wraps, silk-covered cushions, baskets of bottles, padded 
footstools, long pipes and easy-chairs. This great array of con- 
veniences attracted Gunther’s attention, and he looked at the 
old man curiously as the latter stepped on deck dressed in pale 
buff Chinese silk, with yellow silk socks, black patent-leather 
slippers, and a topee, lined with deep green silk, pressed down 
low over his forehead. 

Atter glancing over the deck, the eyes of the yellow-clad 
passenger caught sight of the mother and child, and with a 
perceptible halt in his gait, he walked slowly toward them, 
the servants, meanwhile, carrying his multitudinous belong- 
ings below. 

“Oh!” groaned Gunther, recognizing the worn-out, sun- 
dried planter and the brilliant young wife purchased with his 
money. He turned his face away in disgust, feeling unable to 
witness the impending meeting. 

“Gott in Himmel! How could she?” he said aloud as the new 
arrival tottered past him on a pair of drumstick legs seeming 
hardly strong enough to bear up his hollow-eyed head and 
shrunken shoulders. 

“Did you speak to me, sir?” asked the old man, stopping 
and letting a pair of sharp, blue eyes run leisurely over the 
reclining figure of the robust and stalwart German, while with 
one set of gem-begirt fingers he removed his topee and with 
the other drew his handkerchief across his forehead. 
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“No; I beg your pardon,” answered Gunter stiffly, a wave of 
contempt for the jewels, the perfumery, and the shaky frame 
settling in his brain. 

The planter replaced his topee, bowed with an air of indif- 
ference, and moved on, Gunther feeling quite sure that the 
wife had seen her husband, and, ashamed of her consort, had. 
refrained from looking in his direction. 

“Conceited old idiot! Why isn’t he in his grave?” silently 
demanded Gunther, gazing out from under the awning on the 
steely-blue water, swelling and scintillating beneath the ob- 
lique rays of the afternoon sun. 

“Oh, Uncle Toby, here you are at last! We had almost. 
given you up,” cried a voice as sweet as the tones of a harp;, 
aud Gunther jerked his head around to seea beautiful face 
turned toward him, illuminated by a lovely smile, as the lady 
extended her hand and rallied the dilapidated planter on his. 
tardy appearance. 

“A little late, indeed,” reqlied Uncle Toby in a cracked 
soprano; “have had too much to do; I only got in from those 
jungle lands we are preparing for the tobacco, yesterday. 
Pray excuse me.” 

“With greatest pleasure. Don’t you think Baby has grown?” 
returned the melodious voice. 

“Prodigiously; I hope you have a good ayah,” replied Uncle 
Toby, taking a critical survey of the child. 

“Yes, indeed, and my maid besides. How long will it be- 
before we reach Marseilles?” 

“Thirty or thirty-five days. George will wait for you there, 
I suppose?” 

“The husband at last,” thought Gunther, feeling that he. 
would like to throw “George” into the French docks. 

“Certainly; George is the most attentive brother in the 
world,” answered the lady, with a ring of pride in her tone. 

“Ah! a brother — nice fellow; I’d like to make his acquaint- 
ance,” corrected Gunther. 

“Poor dear Harry! He was there the last time —” sighed the 
lady, breaking off in the middle of her sentence and looking 
unutterably sad. 

“We must bear our losses with a wise resignation,” said 
Uncle Toby, dropping his voice to a low, sympathetic key. 

“Great Cesar’s ghost! she is a widow!” joyously cried Gun- 
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ther internally; “and, by Jove! the old cub is making up to 
her. No, I forget, he is her uncle—a superannuated old 
duffer going home to die,” leaning over the side of his chair, 
to give more earnest attention to the group. Then presently 
resuming his mental complaint, “Now, why does he give that 
gewgaw to the baby ?—and why does he insist upon her eating 
those unhealthy bonbons? — I'll not object when Uncle Toby 
joins Harry. Bah! I despise rich uncles.” 

Gunther now motioned to a Hindoo belonging to the ship 
and told him to go to the purser and get the name of that 
lady-passenger, carefully pointing out which one he meant. 

“The mem-sahib Madame Weldon — Inglisee— go home 
— Sahib; Inglisee — go home,” said the boy when he returned. 

“Mrs. Weldon— going to England,” repeated Gunther, 
straightening out the communication and rising and walking 
up and down the deck, without noticing the admiring glances 
thrown at him by several of the young ladies. Mrs. Weldon,a 


widow, young, charming, all that could be desired, spurred him © 


toaction. He stretched his limbs with an air of triumphas he 
boldly stepped out, displaying to advantage their perfect pro- 
portions, unconsciously comparing their size and symmetry 
with the shaky pedestals of Uncle Toby. Then he swung his 
great corded arms behind his back, threw his chest forward, 
held up his head, slapped his expanded chest, and looked 
down with indulgent scorn on the lengthened parcel of yellow 
silk reposing in the long rattan chair beside Mrs. Weldon; 
smiled paternally on the obstreperous boy scampering over 
the deck, and bestowed a word of caution on the ayah trying 
to keep pace with the small investigating feet. 

The little fellow showed his appreciation of the stranger’s 
attention by leaving the imprint of his small hands and fingers, 
fresh from the sticky mysteries of Uncle Toby’s box of bon- 
bons, on Gunther’s immaculate white linen trousers, at 
which the victim smiled and tossed the child up and set him 
on his shoulder, allowing his spotless coat and-vest to share 
the fate of his trousers, proudly contrastirg the boy’s mis- 
chievous spirits and healthy frame with the weary, pale- 
faced, half-developed children born in India, and now going 
home to get a constitution. 

A number of people coming on board to bid Uncle Toby 
good-bye, the Sumatra planter put Mrs. Weldon’s boy down 
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and blushed, pretending to gaze a moment at something on 
the street beyond the wharf, then gave his whole attention to 
the busy mart beside the ship, where brown-skinned coolies, 
with a strip of cotton about their loins for dress, were unload- 
ing square grass bags of coffee and spices, which reminded 
him of the fertile plateaus of Indrapoera; and, following long 
habit, he began to estimate their weight and worth. Then he 
scrutinized the nondescript assortment of baggage being hauled 
on deck, and watched the carriages driving up, some contain- 
ing occupants with happy expectancy home written on every 
feature, plainly telling that they “ were going,” and others with 
tear-stained faces and listless hands waving sad adieus, while 
some people stood on the quay, without smile or tear, gazing 
longingly at the file of men, women, and children— chiefly 
children — looking down from the high taffrail above. 

“ They all want to go home,” thought Gunther compassion- 
_ ately, throwing a glance backward to make sure that Uncle 
Toby and Mrs. Weldon were still occupying their chairs. 

At last the bustling interchange of joy and sorrow so pain- 
fully conspicuous on the East Indian wharf of a “homeward 
bound” subsided. The tears were all shed, the sad farewells 


over, the punkahs going, measuring out breezy waves of cool- ° 


ing air, and the luxurious ¥umna was swiftly ploughing the 
glassy surface of the tepid sea, leaving out of sight the low, 
flat line of Singapore, now resembling a gigantic black thread 
edging an intervening expanse of glittering splendor. 

Sunset on a tropical sea! Our voyager had gazed on it 
hundreds of times—even thousands, he could say with truth— 
from the palm-fringed coasts of Sumatra and the overlooking 
heights beyond, but he had never seen such placid brilliancy 
in pink, red, purple, and blue, shimmering and _half-con- 
cealed under the dancing tints of sparkling gold, as was here 
displayed. It wasa mirror of burnished magnificence, a dream 
of glory nightly spread on those sheltered seas by the great 
circling ball of fire and flame, when he puts out his lights 
behind rosy banks of fluffy cloud and piling mountains of 
golden red slowly rolling up against a purple horizon and 
shooting all the iridescent shades of the universe across the 
sleeping waters. As the silent beauties of this enchanting 
panorama unfolded, the hot, dry air became soft and de- 
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liciously odorous with fragrant moisture and dainty perfumes, 


_ wafted from the distant glints of neighboring shores. 


- Ashort twilight added mystery and romance to the absorb- 
ing picture, and trailed phosphorescent fire on the troubled 
path that followed the ship’s disturbing keel, arresting Gun- 
ther’s meditative glance and reminding him that the day had 
passed. He looked around and observed that the awnings 
were rolled into horizontal bundles suspended above the 
centre of the decks, and that Mrs. Weldon’s chair was empty. 
Uncle, the ayah, and boy had also disappeared. He moved 
slowly about, Argus-eyed and watchful, carefully scanning the 
silent forms reclining in the various rows and groups of easy- 
chairs, which generally indicated those persons who had lived 
a long time in India. Then he made a tour among the jaunty 
little tea-tables dotting the deck, around which a few people 
were still sitting drinking tea, with tall, black khitmagars stand- 
ing at their backs; and finally, he wandered into a corner where 
some of the more animated passengers were playing cards, and 
his searching gaze fell on Mrs. Weldon, her face flushed and her 
éyes sparkling, as she laughed merrily at the victory she had 
just gained over Uncle Toby. 

“All these rupees belong to me,” she cried, sweeping, with 
a graceful movement of her hand and wrist, a pile of silver 
pieces from the table into her lap. ‘“ Yes, they are mine, and 
I’ll not give you a chance to win them back till after dinner. 
I am going to dance; you know, we must take exercise;” 
and pushing back her chair as she spoke, she rose and moved 
with the undulating lightness of a fairy, Gunther thought, 
across to one of the tea-tables, where she said something to a 
young girl, who immediately stood up, and winding their arms 
about each other’s waists, they sailed away in time with the 
inspiring music of a waltz. Several other couples followed, and 
soon the dancing became general. Gunther watched the tall 
form of Mrs. Weldon, and tried to listen to the spirited airs of 
the brass band, and learn the evolutions of the new figures, 
neither of which he did for racking his brains thinking how 
he could manage to ask Mrs. Weldon to dance with him with- 
out seeming impertinent. The dinner gong called them 
all below before he had solved this momentous problem. 

After dinner Mrs. Weldon played cards again with Uncle 
Toby, allowing him to get back his rupees, which threw the 
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old planter into high good-humour, celebrated by a bottle of 
iced champagne. Then they both got into their long chairs 


and went to sleep, Gunther, meanwhile, securing a very young 
partner and following Mrs. Weldon’s example of taking exer- 


cise. 
To obtain a realizing idea of life on a luxurious steamer 
wending its rapid way over a smooth, warm, glassy sea, and be- 


stowing all the comforts and courtesies of a French salon, one 


must avail oneself of the practical experience; therefore, we 
will omit the description and proceed with our voyager, who 
hoped that a day at Ceylon, where the steamer was to touch, 


might present opportunities for needed services which would 


lead to the acquaintance he so ardently coveted. But he was 
obliged to leave the Island of Spices without having exchanged 
a word with the lady whose presence now absorbed him 
entirely. He had discovered, however, that Uncle Toby was 
not Mrs. Weldon’s relative, and that she was only going home 
under the old man’s care. This knowledge did not add to 
Gunther’s peaceful repose; on the contrary, it disturbed him— 
made him jealous, forced him to admit that he was madly in 
love, and caused him extra concern about hisappearance. He 
remembered Jenkinson with deep gratitude, played with Mrs. 
Weldon’s chubby boy, cultivated the friendship of her maids, 
so that they would speak well of him to their mistress, cor- 
dially despised Uncle Toby, and secretly anathematized him 
for drinking iced champagne with his fair friend. 

He was becoming desperate. They had crossed the first 
half of the Indian Ocean; were familiar with the hot, still blue 
above and the liquid colors beneath; regarded a spouting 
whale as no longer interesting; cared nothing for the mon- 
strous blue sharks that sank out of sight or glided away from 
their path,—the shoals of dolphin that rolled on the shining sil- 
ver, the flocks of flying-fish that rose in the air andskimmedaway 
beyond, or the pale, pure nights when it seemed a sin to sleep. 

Familiarity had brought indifference, and the passengers, 
longing for change, began to talk about visiting the great tanks 
at Aden, constructed, as some assert, by the Queen of Sheba. 

From being desperate, Gunther soon became determined. 
The talk about Aden disclosed the fact that the end of the 
voyage was not far distant. He counted up the days, and 
found that he had barely three weeks left in which to make 
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the acquaintance of Mrs. Weldon and persuade her to forever 
disappoint the hopes of the unknown fraulein. 


As aman of business, decision, with the Sumatra planter, 


was equivalent to action. He at once repaired to the Captain, 


wondering why he had not thought of this sensible expedient 
before. Presenting an old and honored title, which belonged 
to him, but which he had modestly ignored as long as he was 


a poor man, he requested an introduction to“ la belle Anglaise.” 


Mrs. Weldon-was charmingly gracious, and her admirer be- 
came more wildly infatuated than ever. Uncle Toby was par- 
ticularly grumpy, and continued to refuse all overtures to 


conversation; but the self-elected lover explained to himself 


that the “old idiot was jealous,” hence his bad manners. At 
any rate, what did he care? Mrs. Weldon had blushed, ac- 
cepted his ices, and returned the light pressure of his hand; 
surely, he could not be mistaken in regard to the latter—his 
passion was returned. Uncle Toby, however, annoyed him 
still; the old man smiled in an equivocal way, and always in- 
sisted on being present when he was specially anxious to be 
alone with the beautiful widow and might, perhaps, be able to 
propound the momentous question. To make opportunities 
more difficult to obtain, Mrs. Weldon suddenly stopped danc- 
ing. Was this Uncle Toby’s advice? He thought of it, and 
grew livid with rage. 

Aden was behind them, and they had entered the Red Sea, 
where the heat was intense. Amusements were omitted, the 
glories of sunrise and sunset unnoticed, and the beauty of the 
dreamy nights was disregarded. The suffocating atmosphere 
and the voracious sharks prowling in multitudes around the 
, ship seemed to furnish the only two subjects of conversation 
' that excited even a passing interest. Many of the passengers 
now looked over the taffrail with caution. The man-eaters 
were always scudding about under the shining surface, and it 
was disagreeable to know that a remorseless stomach was con- 
stantly waiting to extend a greedy welcome. The sweltering 
heat increased, general discomfort prevailed, people panted 
for air, and the formalities of good society gradually relaxed; 
the passengers ran about in neglige, became querulous—al- 
most impertinently familiar—and Gunther dared to scowl at 
Uncle Toby and signify his desire that the old guardian would 
kindly allow him an occasional tete-a-tete with his new friend. 
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At last an evening arrived when Suez was only a few hours 
distant. Everyone was on deck trying to fancy they felt a 
cool whiff from the Libyan hills beyond the glaring yellow 
rim of sand, and making efforts to watch the sun disappear 
below the red haze and quivering glow hovering over the great 
African desert wastes. This made a ripple in the monotony, 
and spirits rose accordingly. 

Mrs. Weldon was reclining in her long easy-chair, sipping 
her iced claret and seltzer, looking sweet, placid, and expect- 
ant. Gunther, having got rid of Uncle Toby, was sitting near 
her, his heart beating high; at last He had her all to himself. 
He was going to make the fatal plunge. He became very red 
in the face, began to tremble, and looked around to see what 
the others were doing. A few were watching the setting sun, 
but the majority appeared to be occupied with their own affairs; 
at least they were not regarding him, so he turned his head and 
opened his mouth to speak, when a scream rang out on the 
air, followed by a dull splash on the water below, and everyone 
sprang to his or her feet and rushed to one side of the deck. 

Mrs. Weldon’s little boy had wriggled himself out of the 
arms of his nurse and fallen overboard. ‘The sharks! The 
sharks!” gasped several ladies under their breaths, while one 
prolonged shriek revealed the agony of the mother. Gunther 
tore off his coat and kicked away his shoes; and Uncle Toby, 
suddenly able to use his legs, came running up and gave him 
a push. The old man blamed him for drawing the mother’s 
attention from her child. Gunther made a spring for the taff- 
rail, sending the feeble planter sprawling on the floor, and 
the next instant came a heavy swash near the stern of the 
vessel, and the dangerous waters had closed over the head of 
the courageous coffee-grower. 

In a second or two the latter appeared again beyond the 
swirl of the screw, and with bold strokes struck out towards 
the little form, now far behind, going around in acircle on the 
smooth surface. 

“A shark! oh heaven preserve them!” was whispered in the 
air, while all stood paralyzed—waiting. The child sank be- 
fore the brave swimmer reached him. Then the latter dis- 
appeared, and intense excitement prevailed on deck. The re- 
versed screw made everything tremble, while the hoarse com- 
mands of the officers and the excited haste of the sailors in 
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letting down a boat seemed to confirm the impression that both 
man and child were lost. Something appeared again on the 
water, but so far away that nothing could be distinguished. 

A gentleman whipped out a glass and, putting it to his. 
eyes, shouted: “He has got him!” 

Then the ladies clasped their hands and burst into tears; 
men yelled, waved their hats, and screamed: “Hurry, hurry, 
for God’s sake!” to the departing boat, and flew up and down 
the deck like lunatics, thinking they were doing something to 
help. 

“They have gone under,” shouted the man with the glass; 
and everyone stood still gazing, and saw nothing. 

“They are pulling them both into the boat,” now called the 
watcher, with a sigh of relief; and all except the poor mother 
and Uncle Toby rushed to the traffrail. 

It seemed like an eternity before the boat arrived and the 
exhausted swimmer, with the child in his arms, was dragged 
up the side of the vessel. Mrs. Weldon was the first to reach 
Gunther when he touched the deck; then she fell on his neck 
and fainted. 

Gunther went below, little the worse for his exertions; and 
when he remembered the joy in the mother’s face, and thought 
of her arms about his neck, he felt more than amply repaid 
for risking his life. He soon appeared again in fresh clothing, 
and Suez now coming in sight, Mrs. Weldon, assured of her 
boy’s recovery, also came up, pale and nervous, and looked 
about to thank his rescuer. 

Gunther saw her and hastened to her side, his heart over- 
flowing with tenderness—she was more dear to him than 
ever. She and the boy both seemed to belong to him now, 
and his face glowed with supreme happiness. 

Mrs. Weldon trembled and held out her hand as he sl 
proached, while her eyes appeared to read his heart. 

“How can I thank you?” she whispered, turning very white. 
“Words fail me—” 

“Then don’t; become my wife,” interrupted Gunther, seizing 
her hand. 

“Great heaven! don’t you know?” gasped Mrs. Weldon, 
waves of crimson surging over the deadly pallor of her face. 

“Know?—know what?” asked Gunther, fiercely. 

“I have—my husband meets me at Suez.” 
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“And Harry——who died?” demanded Gunther hoarsely, 
growing white in his turn. 


“My brother——” answered Mrs. Weldon, sliding down on 
her chair in a second dead faint. 
New York. (Mrs.) S. J. Hicernson. 
THE END. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


PART VI. 


WALKING FOR PROFIT. 


The American Museum of Natural History, in the City of 
New York, contains a unique collection. It consists of more 
than seven thousand eggs of birds that are not domesticated, 
arranged for exhibition in drawers and accompanied on appro- 
priate perches by the stuffed forms of the winged creatures 
responsible for their existence. The collection owes its crea- 
tion to E. Ml. Bailey, a well-known ornithologist of New Jersey, 
who in its accumulation visited and tramped over many of the 
wildest districts of this and other lands. In referring to the 
arrangements that were being made for the exhibition of these 
“finds,” a New York journal gives us the interesting informa- 
tion that, after an offer of $4,000 by an English naturalist had 
been declined by the owner of the property, it was purchased, 
at a handsome figure, by a wealthy New Yorker, and donated 
to the Museum before mentioned. 

About the same time the papers contained the statement 
that Harvard College had offered $10,000 for the birds’ eggs 
and birds’ skins collected by Captain Charles E. Bendire, of 
the United States Army, which were chiefly the fruits of the 
so-called idle hours that his profession gave him while on duty 
at frontier posts, and industriously devoted to his favorite 
hobby. 

The time and labor needed for such accumulations would 
seem to be enormous; and yet we are told that William C. 
Flint, of San Francisco, whose experience is detailed in an 
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earlier chapter, in the course of eight years’ tramping, during 
such vacation seasons as the busy profession of the law al- 
lowed him, brought together two thousand five hundred birds’ 
skins, between eight hundred and nine hundred nests, and not 
less than ten thousand eggs, iricluding about six hundred 
varieties of North American birds, one hundred different species 
of nests, and nearly five hundred species of North American eggs 
in perfect clutches—a “clutch” meaning the complete number 
of eggs laid by the same bird for a single hatching. Such an 
assortment would be worth a good deal of money, and suffi- 
cient to compensate not inadequately for the time and labor 
expended in its acquisition. 

Such cases, while significant, are by no means exceptional. 
Most of our larger museums furnish illustrations of the profit- 
ableness, in a pecuniary sense, of the pursuit of knowledge by 
tramping collectors amd explorers. . Not the least of these is 
the herbarium of the great Linnzus, in one sense the father 
of botanical studies, which almost became an international 
issue and a casus belh. Started from a nucleus of wild 
flowers, which a poor Swedish school-master gathered during 
his vacation and other leisure hours, it grew until its fame be- 
came world-wide. After his death many sought to secure it, 
and when the King of Sweden learned that a wealthy and enter- 
prising Englishman had been fortunate enough to close a 
bargain for the coveted property with the widow of the 
dead naturalist, and that it was on its way to the purchaser’s 
country, he promptly dispatched a war vessel to intercept the 
ship containing it, but, as it happened, too late for its recovery. 
A not wholly dissimilar case is that of the Scotch game-keeper, 
who used his opportunities in the woods to cultivate a knowl- 
edge of plants and start a herbarium of his own, which, in 
time, came to the notice of the present English sovereign, and 
so delighted her that she gave its master an enviable situation 
in the royal gardens. 

Such cases prove that it pays to run round and pick up 
things—things which to the most of people have no value, and 
which are going to waste, unclaimed and unappreciated, all 
about us. There is money in them, besides an abounding 
store of good cheer and bodily vigor to those who have the 
energy and sagacity to search them out. The world is full of 
unappropriated riches. We have but to use our feet and our 
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eyes aright, and they are ready and waiting for our hands, 
Nor is money the only reward that may come to such seekers. 
Fame may be theirs. The name of Linnzus will never be for- 
getien. There is another example teaching the same lesson. 
Everybody has heard of Gilbert White, of Selborne, England. 
He was a simple-hearted clergyman whose love of nature, 
stimulated somewhat by bodily impairment brought on by 
over-study and confinement, which called for out-door exer- 
cises, led him to wander afoot among the by-paths and cran- 
nies of his immediate district. He became interested in its 
unregistered and neglected inhabitants—the beasts and birds 
and creepers that nobody owned or seemed to take any ac- 
count of. Ashe noted their existence and habits he not only 
made sketches to preserve their appearances, but recorded the 
results of his observations in notes that in time were embodied 
in a little book. While displaying close study and remarkable 
acuteness of perception, White’s work, in style, is a very sim- 
ple and rather commonplace production; and yet, more than a 
hundred years after its publication, it is read with appreciation 
and profit. It hasbecomea classic. It will live as long as the 
English language does. There is nothing about Selborne 
that was exceptional or remarkable, scarcely a district of the 
same size in any country that will not furnish equal opportu- 
nities for exploration, and is not equally deserving of a faithful 


recorder of its zoological and floral resources, and to whom it 
will give equal satisfaction, if not equal renown. In this re- 
gard, no country in the world is more amply endowed than our 
own. How rich it is in subjects for tramping scientists may be 
inferred from the statement, made on seemingly good authority, 
that, in the insect department alone, we have, outside of such 
familiar types as ants, spiders, wigglers, &c., no fewer than 
twenty thousand kinds of bees, wasps, saw-flies, ichneumon 
flies and such like; about ten thousand species of two-winged 
flies; nearly an equal number of moths and butterflies—repre- 
senting an appalling multitude of devouring grubs and cater- 
pillars—several thousand species of grass-hoppers and dragon- 
flies, and ten thousand beetles and bugs of various sorts. In 
addition to these, there are hosts of millipedes, centipedes, 
mites and ticks, besides cut-worms, joint worms, canker-worms 
and worms ad nauseam. How such figures must moisten the 
mouths of all devotees of entomology! Nor is it necessary to. 
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go to the far and unsettled West to reach the paradise of 
moths and bugs and worms. Several of our most successful 
collectors in that department reside in the suburbs of New 
York city, and have not gone far from their own door-yards 
for specimens. Probably the most popular, if not the best 
book we have on the subject is entitled, “Tenants of an Old 
Farm,” which professes to record observations confined to one 
hundred acres of land in one of the oldest sections of New 
Jersey. 

But the financial profits of tramping, while traceable without 
much difficulty, have usually come by routes more or less indi- 
rect. Everybody knows what immense sums of money have 
been realized through discoveries in mechanics and science, 
when protected by patents; but everybody does not know the 
most distinguishing trait of the discoverers. The popular 
impression is that great inventors have been book and office 
worms, passing their days and nights in work shops and labor- 


atories. A knowledge oftheir lives tells a very different story. 
On the contrary, they have, almost without exception, been 
persons of restless physical energy and much addicted to out- 


door wanderings and studies. In view of that peculiarity, a 
distinguished writer says, “It is matter of common remark 
that many of the most valuable discoveries, or applications of 
discoveries, usually called inventions, have been made, as 


' it were, by accident, by persons not having many of the 
ordinary pretensions to knowledge, or such as we would not 
: have looked to for such discoveries or inventions. The mari- 
j ner’s compass and quadrant; the steam engine and the appara- 
tus by which it opens and shuts its own valves; printing in all 
its forms and with nearly all its improvements; chronometers 
that keep correct time in spite of the changes of heat and 
cold; and, indeed, almost all the more wonderful and useful 
applications that have been made of the properties of matter 
generally, or of particular properties, have been the results of 
/ what we in common language are in the habit of calling 
“chance”; that is, they have been made by those who 
as we say in common phrase, were “not the most likely 
persons to make them.” All of which is true, but about. it 
: there is nothing very strange after all, when we understand that 
the lucky individuals were persons accustomed to “knock 
about” and look into things. When discoveries were called 
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for, they were by far the most likely people to stumble upon 
them. 

A reference to the lives of great inventors discloses some 
things that to most people would appear very curious, if not 
improbable. One is, that they have generally been persons of 
weak physical structures—at least in their youth; and another, 
that they have nearly always been possessed of roving dispo- 
sitions. Says one of the biographers of James Watt, the invent- 
or of the steam engine, a Scotchman, “He was in youth of a 
solitary disposition, and loved to wander by himself amidst 
the wooded grounds surrounding his father’s mansion.” Again, 
“When a school boy, during holiday times, he indulged in ram- 
bles along the Clyde, sometimes crossing to the North shore 
and strolling up the Gare Loch and Holy Loch, and even as 
far as Ben Lomond itself.” 

Of Richard Arkwright, who invented the spinningjenny, 
' we are told, that, being apprenticed to a barber, he rebelled 
against the confinement of the shop, and “at eighteen began 
to travel about Lancaster afoot, buying and selling hair.” 
Frederick Koenig, inventor of the steam printing press, was 
in youth a tramping type-seller of whom no good was pre- 
dicted. Humphrey Davy, who gave us the safety lamp, was 
apprenticed to an apothecary, but he “spent so much of his 
time in rambling about the country that he and his master 
agreed to part.” Hugh Miller, who made the Old Red Sand- 
stone reveal so many wonderful secrets to man, was sent like 
other boys to school, but proved to be such a persistent truant 
that his biographer tells us he “‘ went to school in the heart of 
old pine forests and among the shingles cast up by the resound- 
ing sea.” Much to the disgust of his relatives, he chose the 
occupation of a stone-mason and quarryman. 

Now, while at first it may seem strange that we should owe 
our greatest and most useful discoveries in mechanism to bar- 
bers and peddlers, to land surveyors and stone-cutters, the 
mystery is easily dissipated. They were students of nature, 
and inventions are simply new applications of nature’s laws. 
They were far better fitted for success in that field than mere 
students of books. Nor is the field by any means exhausted. 
In such departments of it as relate to electricity, heat, mes- 
merism, etc., we are just entering upon a period of most aston- 
ishing discoveries. Great financial profits will be among the 
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results, as well as dazzling reputations. There is no reason 


to suppose that the inventors of the future will differ in incli- 
nations and habits from the inventors of the past. While 
neither rejecting nor despising books, they will put themselves 
in direct contact with the universe about them, and use their 
own eyes and ears and hands, not without assistance from 
their feet, to penetrate its secrets and solve its practical prob- 
lems. 
There is another profit, especially if we agree with “ Poor 
Richard,” that pennies saved are pennies made, indirectly 
connected with walking, that is too important to be wholly 
overlooked. We all love to travel. Most of us like to visit 
foreign countries occasionally. As steam has practically ob- 
-literated the ocean, we can generally spare the time to reach 
lands far from our own. The obstruction, when we get to 
them, is the expense of travel. Only the moderately rich, ac- 
cording to the ordinary methods of locomotion, can afford to 
visit foreign shores. But there is a method that all of us can 
adopt. We can walk. That there is more in this method 
than a joke, is proved by numerous gratifying experiences. 
By far the best books of travel we have are records of pedes- 
trian tours. What can be accomplished, almost without ex- 
pense, toward seeing the world by a man able and willing to 
use his feet, as well as his eyes, was very satisfactorily demon- 
; strated by Bayard Taylor in the expedition chronicled in his 
““Views Afoot’”—a work far superior to anything he produced 
when able to proceed in more luxurious style. At a cash out- 
lay of $500, he visited the most interesting portions of Europe, 
devoting two years of most profitably expended time to the 
undertaking. 
In his ‘“‘ Tramp Trip, or How to see Europe on Fifty Cents 
a Day”—a most entertaining record—Lee Meriweather shows 
how every country from Gibraltar to the Bosphorus, can be 
seen—not skimmed over, but seen—in one year’s time at a 
cost of $318, of which sum $135 went for the ocean passages. 
Even more convincing on the score of economy, is the 
exhibit made by another tramper of some repute. James 
Ricolton is, or was, a school-master of Orange, New Jersey, 
supporting himself, with a family of three children, on an in- 
come of eight hundred dollars per annum. Such straitened 
circumstances would have banished the hope, if not the 
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ambition, to see foreign lands on the part of most people. Not 
so with Ricolton. At the age of forty he had visited: many 
distant, and some almost inaccessible, parts of the globe, al- 
though giving to sight-seeing only his summer vacations of 
two months each. How he managed the financial part is ex- 
plained in an article founded on an interview with Mr. Ricolton, 
which we find in one of our leading journals. We quote the 
.ollowing passage: ‘“ His tripthrough England, Ireland and 
Scotland, in 1879, cost less than $150, including steamer pas- 
sage both ways, though he was absent two months. Three 
years later he visited Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Germany and 
France at the same cost, and last summer, he made a trip 
through Brazil, extending overa period of a number of weeks, 
at even less expense.” 

That such journeys can be made profitable, as well as 
pleasant, is shown by the following reference, in the same 
article, to the traveller's home: “The house is a museum. 
The bones ofa mastodon attract attention from the front 
veranda, the parlors are filled with Indian and European relics 
aud curiosities collected by Mr. Ricolton in his excursions, 
and in a cage in the rear is a beautiful jaguar captured in the 
interior of Brazil, a thousand miles from the mouth of the 
Amazon, while a playful little South American peccary gam- 
bols about the kitchen with the family cat.” 

In the cases of Bayard Taylor and Ricolton there has been 
direct pecuniary profit, for both have known how to use the 
pen as well as the staff, and their writings descriptive of their 
rambles have attracted many readers. But even in instances 
where no such financial results can be looked for, their 
examples are well worth considering. They show how all 
parts of our globe can be brought within reach of men of 
moderate means, and the blessings and enjoyments of natural 
studies immeasurably widened. 


PART VII. 
WALKING IN THE SEASONS. 


It was the purpose of the writer, when the papers were un- 
dertaken, to provide at this point what might be called a Nat- 
ural Directory for the walker’s benefit, consisting of the 
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names of the principal flowers, birds and bugs he might expect 
to find in his tramps during each of the seasons, also, the 
prominent stars that would be visible, if he should see fit to 
indulge in rambles by night. Two reasons, however, have in- 
duced a change of plan. One is that the series threatens to 
outgrow the dimensions contemplated for it; and the other, 
that the walker might not care for such assistance, preferring 
to be left to his own resources as an explorer. He might, not 
unreasonably, desire to discover for himself the provisions 
that nature, from time to time, has supplied for his entertain- 
ment, and consequently object to being forestalled. If, how- 
ever, he wishes to get the information referred to from books, 
he need not be disappointed. There are plenty of works that 
furnish it, although not in the order and condensation had in 
view by the writer hereof—works on botany, on ornithology, 
‘on entomology, as well as on astronomy. The notes made from 
time to time by Thoreau, and covering the whole year, and since 
his death assorted and published under the titles of Spring, 
‘Summer, Autumn and Winter, supply, with more or less ex- 
‘ttraneous matter, a pretty full index to the things which the 
walker is likely to see, because they are the things which 
‘Thoreau himself, a sharp observer, saw. Then there are Colin 
Clout’s and half a dozen other calendars that undertake, in a 
sort of panoramic way, to furnish a catalogue of nature’s rep- 
ertory. And, if poetry and color are wanted with sober data, 
they are to be had in tempting redundancy in the writings of 
Richard Jeffries, John Burroughs, Grant Allen, Maurice 
‘Thompson, Wilson Flagg, Bradford Torrey, Olive Thorne 
Miller, et hoc genus omne, with whom the habitual walker will 
‘soon become familiar Should an eye be had to pecuniary or 
scientific profit in the collection and preservation of birds, in- 
sects, snakes, etc., Dr. Elliot Coues’ little book on that subject 
will be found instructive and helpful. There are, of course, 
other works of similar kind. 

If the writer were asked to designate the season in which he 
most enjoyed walking in the way of tramps, he would probably 
occasion surprise by answering Winter. Yes, bleak, coldand what 
many call “forbidding” winter. In the first place, there is no 
time when the blood will circulate more freely, when there will 
be more internal glow and fire as an offset to the external cold, 
more vigor and vitality of movement, and with it more of the 
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enjoyment which comes with the realization of effective, ear- 
nest motion. Now, there isa good dealinthat. There isnone 
of the languor then which we sometimes experience at other 
seasons, and which makes tramping a weariness both to the flesh 
and the spirit. When we walk in winter we walk. 

Nor does the inclemency of the weather seriously interfere. 
Some of the most enjoyable tramps I have ever had were in 
snows almost to my knees, and in the face of beating storms. 
There is something inspiring in the swirling snow, a sense of 
victory in pushing right on while the wind whistles and blus- 
ters and the drift flies harmlessly in its fury across the naked 
fields. 

But it is not all storm in winter. There is sunshine then, 
and what glorious sunshine it is! At no other time is there so 
much luminosity to the air. It is as clear as it is sweet and 
bracing. Give me the atmosphere of a perfect winter day, if I 
am to have out-door exercise at its best. It is as full of beauty 
as itis of tonic. There is no deceit about it, no confusion and 
misdirection. It shows everything with absolute fidelity. Now, 
the air is given us as much to look through as it is to breathe. 

A winter landscape is not all dreariness; far from it. The 
snow is visible purity, and has the same claim to beauty as the 
diamond and the pearl. Even the bare, dead, hard-frosted 
field, when the sun shines on it, has the sparkle of polished 
stone. It would be attractive in our eyes if it were not for the 
associations with which we clothe it. The offensiveness we 
think we see in it is in our own minds, and not in the land- 
scape. Nature is simply disrobed in winter. We see her per- 
fect form. She stands before us revealed in her exact pro- 
portions. As well say that Venus in marble is unattractive, be- 
cause bare and stiff and cold, as deny the charms of nature in 
her frozen nudity. Winter, even when she chills and kills, 
makes nothing repulsive. The brook ceases to flow on the 
surface, but water loses none of its lustre by being trans- 
formed into ice. Look at the stream in yonder meadow; you 
would protest it to bea glittering sword, and the pond just be- 
yond, a burnished shield that a passing giant had thrown 
away. And what can rival the display when the frost has 
clothed every twig and branch and fence, and even the old 
dead weeds, with pendant crystals and the most delicate bead- 
work and laces? Winter is a monarch at times marvelously 
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lavish of her gems; and the trees, though stripped of their 
robes of green and gold, are far from unsightly. Their great 
bare trunks stand up and out far more imposingiy then than 
at any other time. Trees always appeal to our imagination. 
In summer and autumn they are kings and queens with crowns 
and robes, and in the blossoming time of spring they are often 
beautiful brides made ready for the altar. But in no other ~ 
season do they wear so much of the human aspect as in winter. 
There was in my boyhood days a great leaning oak that stood 
on the edge of a brook winding through a big meadow lot, 
which, as the snow drift covered his busky ankles, always 
made me think of a huge shivering bather just emerging 
from the water with the surf still round his feet. Out in the 
pasture, just back of the old barn, was a maple from which the 
upper half had been blown away, that, when the snow gathered 
on his flattened pate, made a perfect old man—a beggar he 
always appeared to me—waiting out in the wind-swept field. 
How easy it is to see in a group of denuded trees upon a white 
hill top, or ranged along the highway’s side, a company of 
: mail-clad knights on guard, and we almost wait to hear their 
g sonorous challenges and feel the blows from their tremendous 
arms. And then 


“The birch on yonder mound 
; With leafless ivory branches gleaming bare, 
: Its yellow treasures heaped upon the ground, 
Seemeth Godiva fair, 
Standing white limbed and naked as at birth, 
With all her golden raiment slid to earth.” 


There are pictures in winter that the summer cannot rival. 
The smoke does some wonderful painting against the back- 
ground of the cold steel gray sky. Every house has its wav- 
ing plume. How it changes its hues as it ascends, passing 
from brown to blue, and from blue to nothingness as it melts 
into the invisible ether! And what wonderful shadows we 
have! The bird that slowly circles far up in air has its coun- 
terpart skimming the frozen fields, stopping neither for fence 
nor bush, nor wall, nor tree. For every bird in heaven there 
is a goblin gliding round bélow. But the most marvelous 
painters we have, when the earth is clad in snowy vestment, are 
the clouds. What curious figures they produce! Animals, 
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houses, men; churches with steeples and churches without 
steeples; ships under full sail; great floating islands, fleets of 
tiny boats, and fishes both big and little, appear upon the clean 
white canvas, coming and passing with stereoptic fickleness. 
Winter is the season for brilliant sky colors and startling snow 
reflections; for the most picturesque atmospheric effects. What 
can be more delightful than to stand upon an eminence, when 
all the world below 


“Lies hid ’neath Winter’s winding sheet,”’ 


and watch a flying cloud shadow pass across the face of the 
country! How gracefully it skims the icy mead, undulating 
with all the inequalities of the land, now down in the meadow, 
now on the hillside above, going to pieces in yonder wood, 
only to re-form like a broken army on the plain beyond, plung- 
ing into a glen where it is lost to sight, but reappearing on the 
long slope of the opposite mountain, up which it moves stead- 
ily, irresistibly, like an attacking squadron, until the summit 
is reached, where, tarrying for a minute in seeming hesitancy, 
it disappears and is gone forever. Oh! it is glorious! 

The best longdistance views are to be had in the winter. 
There are then fewer obstructions than at any other time. The 
leaves are off the trees; the atmosphere is purest and clearest. 
On a bright day it is like looking through a telescope to study 
a distant winterscene. The minutia are buried, andthe broad 
features stand out distinct and clear. When the north wind 
sifts its silvery dust upon the land, it is only to hide its scars 


and soresand blemishes. The snow is like charity. The best 
impression of a landscape embracing plain, mountain and for- 
est, is then to be had, and with it the most accurate knowledge 
of the topography and general aspects of the country. 

And when it comes to studying other worlds than ours, 
there is no time like winter. The stars are then largest, 
brightest. ’Tis a blessed law which makes the flowers above 
the fairest when those below are gone. The heavens then 
seem to be nearer the earth than at any other time. The in- 


finite richness of a winter's unclouded nocturnal sky is inde- 


scribable. Man never has looked, and never will look, upon 
a scene more surpassingly beautiful than the great dome as it 
stands illuminated, not by one sun blinding us with its glare, 


but by a million suns, all shining with a light so mild and so 


; 
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seductive that the wonder is we can turn our eyes away 
from it. And that mysterious glow that paints the frozen 
North with a splendor that may be said to be at once nature’s 
Apocalypse and Apotheosis— what could be more intensely 
fascinating! There are no skies like the skies of winter. 

But we need not go to the stars and the clouds and the far- 
away hills to find attractions sufficient to draw us from our 
homes during the snowy months. Some one has said that 
winter is Nature’s cabinet of curiosities, full of dried specimens 
in their proper order and position. The remark is literally true 
as well as poetical. There is scarcely a sheltered nook in 
which cannot be found more or less of Summer’s floral or 
vegetable productions in a condition of excellent preserva- 
tion, so far as forms, and even colors, are concerned. Life is 
gone, but the frost-seasoned stems and pods and leaves re- 
main, and as the dead have always supplied science with its 
best subjects for surgery and chemistry, so we have in these 
withered relics the best materials for the exercise of inquisi- 
torial tests. The woods are full of such retreats. If not inac- 
cessible in summer, the swamp is an unpleasant, if not a dan- 
gerous place to visit. There is no difficulty in entering now. 
Winter has spread a floor of polished marble for our feet. 
And what a wonderful place when we do enter! It is a 


veritable natural museum. There are tall feathery grasses, 
ramrod-like pussy-tails, great hulking, stupid plants that 
stand fast holding pods from which the seeds have slipped, 


high tufted reeds, and little modest scarlet trailers. They | 


sway and bend and nod as if alive, and yonder is a bush that 
is blushing all over with last year’s crop of crimson berries; 
and there, a little further on, another, half-clothed with cling- 
ing leaves, all bleached and wrinkled, but twinkling lightly in 
the passing breeze. ’Tis marvellously life-like, and yet how 
false and vain is all this bravery! The grasses, reeds and 
leaves are dead, mere ghosts of their former living selves, 
pressed by the elements, and waiting merely for their succes- 


sors, in the near-by spring, to sink into the earth. The place 
is asepulchre. It is like “a banquet hall deserted,” where all 


the “flowers are dead” and the half-audible music of aban- 
doned pipes in the cold wind is a taunting mockery. The 
spot is dreary enough, but there is not another for miles 


around so inviting to the student of botanical remains. 
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But everything is not cold and still and dead in winter. 
There is life on every hand, and it is life of the intensest, busi- 
est kind. It would be difficult to find any spot in the bleakest 
January day where there is not evidence of some living 
creature, either at home or abroad, and to me it has always ap- 
peared that winter’s fauna, whether birds or mammals, pos- 

sessed more character than those of any other season, and 
appealed correspondingly to our sympathies or curiosity.. 
Owing to their hard surroundings all animals of a ferae naturae 
then have a battle for existence, and exhibit in all their acts 
and movements a spirit and sagacity that make it exceedingly 
interesting to watch them. A fox is at such a time a very en- 
tertaining fellow, although we care little about him in summer. 
A crow, though a blemish on the landscape while brilliant 
feathers abound, is then, by reason of his white environment, a 
picturesque, if not a pleasant, object, and his cry is musical as 
the bass accompaniment of a whistling, gusty wind. A com- 
pany of horned larks disporting on a field of snow compels us 
to stop in the biting cold and watch their quick, erratic flights, 
wondering by what discipline or instinct a hundred wings are 
made to move in strict accord. One thing that we cannot 
overlook is that in winter everything that moves onthe surface 
leavesa track. The rabbit can be easily followed by his trian- 
gular foot-prints, although, as a boy’s experience in many a 
weary chase has taught me, not easily captured. The little 
mouse that dwells under the corn crib or the hay stack cannot 

_take an airing without a tell-tale line in his wake betraying his 
movements, which, although possibly of no service to the cat 
or his other enemies, is exceedingly interesting to the natural- 
ist. In short, there are so many things characteristic of the 
season, and not to be seen at any other time of the year, ap- 
pealing in winter to the observant walker, that he cannot then 
take a step without being gratified and instructed. His walk, 
however, if he is wise, will be short. A tramp of a day, or 
even half a day, will ordinarily suffice. More ground in the 
same time, it must be remembered, can be covered in winter 
than in the other seasons. If the weather is exceptionally 
favorable and the scenery sufficiently diversified, two consecu- 
tive days may sometimes be profitably devoted to anexcursion. 
More than that is apt to make both the exercise and outlook 
monotonous and destroy the interest of the trip. 
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SPRING, the season of surprises has come, and the walker 
must be up and moving or he will lose many of the choicest 
entertainments of the year, Here, also, the tramps should be 
brief, but frequent. The idea is to keep pace with nature’s 
revelations, and at this period she works rapidly. Her prog- 
ress should be watched, and a walk should be arranged for 
each noticeable stage of her development. At first a day’s 
outing will answer the purpose; but, as attractions multiply, 
leaves and flowers expand, birds appear one after the other, 
bees and bugs and creepers come to light, and the roads im- 
prove with longer, brighter days, a week’ ramble will be found 
none too much. 

SumMER! Now has come the time for a lengthened tramp— 
two weeks, three weeks, a month, according to conditions and 
circumstances. All of us count on summer vacations more or 
less protracted, and they cannot,as a general thing, be devoted 
to better uses than tramping. 

Autumn! We have reached the season of fruition. Having 
kept step with the year so far, we cannot now give up the race. 
Let us bear her company to the end. Our task, from this time 
forward, will be.to mark the decay of nature’s more florid 
attractions, as, earlier in the year, it was to watch their unfold- 
ing. Although that is profitable, there will be less of sustaining 
interest in the work, and hence our tramps will gradually 
grow shorter as the winter draws near. A day or two will in 
time fill the measure of our needs and desires. 

New York. A SEXAGENARIAN. 


WAVE-WON.* 


To-night, I hunger so 

Beloved one, to know 

If you recall and crave again the dream 

That haunted our canoe, 

And wove its witch-craft thro’ 

Our hearts, as ‘neath the northern night we sailed the northern stream. 


*«The cultured daughter of an Indian chief, who is, on account of her 
descent, the most interesting English poetess now living. This pay - lady, 
though she bears the English name of Pauline Johnson, is all a famous 
Indian family, the Mohawks of Brantford.”—A theneum (London, Eng.) 
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Ah! dear, if only we 

As yester-night could be 

Asleep within that light and lonely shell, 

To drift in silence ’till : 

Heart-hushed, and lulled, and still 

The moonlight thro’ the melting air flung forth its fatal spell. 


The dusky summer night, 

The path of gold and white 

The moon had cast across the river’s breast, 

The shores in shadows clad, 

The far-away, half-sad 

Sweet singing of the whip-poor-will all soothed our souls to rest. 


You trusted, I could feel, 

My arm as strong as steel, 

So still your upturned face, so calm your breath, 

While circling eddies curled, 

While laughing rapids whirled 

From boulder unto boulder ’till they dashed themselves to death. 


Your splendid eyes aflame 

Put Heaven's stars to shame, 

Your godlike head so near my lap was laid— 

My hand still tingles where 

It touched your wind-blown hair, 

As sweeping to the rapids’ verge I changed my paddle blade, 


The boat obeyed my hand— 

Till wearied with its grand 

Wild anger all the river lay aswoon, 

And as my paddle dipped 

Thro’ pools of pearl, it slipped 

And skulked beneath a shore of shade, beneath a velvet moon, 


To-night again dream you 

Our spirit-winged canoe 

Is listening to the rapids purling past? 

Where in delirium reeled 

Our maddened hearts, that kneeled 

To idolize the perfect world, to taste of love at last. 


Brantford, Ont. E, PAULINE JOHNSON. 
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WHO FIRST GAVE IRELAND THE NAME. 


It would require much space and time to prepare a full list 
of the poets and orators to whom Ireland’s most familiar pseu- 
donym has been credited in the columns of newspapers all over 
the world, as well as in the pages of literary journals, and in 
the speeches of enthusiasts too indolent to trace its origin to a 
well authenticated source. Even in the country of its birth, 
John Philpot Curran, Thomas Moore, Daniel O’Connell, Davis, 
D’Arcy McGee, Thomas Francis Meagher, Carleton, and Dr. 
Madden have been accorded the honor of its paternity. To 
none of these does the honor belong, but to Dr. William Dren- 
nan, an Irish poet and patriot but little known to-day beyond 
the limits of his own much-loved land. 

March 17, 1815, is the date of the preface to a collection of 
Drennan’s poems * * publisheda year later. Among these 
is one entitled “Erin,” which opens with this stanza: 


“When Erin first rose from the dark-swelling flood, 
God blessed the green island, He saw it was good; 
The Emerald of Europe, it sparkled, it shone, 

In the ring of this world a most precious stone!” 


In the tenth stanza occurs the expression with which I have 
headed this article: 


“Arm of Erin! prove strong; but be gentle as brave, 
And, uplifted to strike, still be ready to save; 
Nor one feeling of vengeance presume to defile 
The cause or the men of the Emerald Isle.” 


A majority of those who know Dr. Drennan as the originator 
of the expression, having met with it only in the stanza quoted, 
believe that it was here first used in print;* but in a note the 
author thus corrects this impression: 

“It may appear puerile to lay claim to a priority of applica- 


*Even the author of the article ‘William Drennan” in Appleton’s Cyclopedia falls into 
and helps to perpetuate it. 
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tion in the use of an epithet; but poets, like bees, have a very 
strong sense of property; and both are of an irritable kind and 
apt to be extremely jealous of any one who robs them of their 
sweets. The sublime epithet which Milton used in his poem 
on the Nativity, written at fifteen years of age (‘His thunder- 
clasping hand’), would have been claimed by him as his own, 
even after he had finished the Paradise Lost. And Gray would 
prosecute as a literary poacher the daring hand that would 
presume to break into his orchard, and appropriate a single 
epithet in that line, the most beautifully descriptive that ever 
was written— 


“The breezy call of incense-breathing morn.” 


“On such authority a poetaster reclaims the original use of 
an epithet, THE EMERALD ISLE, in a party song, written 
without the rancour of party, in the year 1795. From the fre- 
quent use made of the term since that time he fondly hopes 
that it will gradually become associated with the name of his 
country, as descriptive of its prime natural beauty, and its ines- 
timable value.” 

The poet’s wish was fully gratified long before he died. 

The poet Drennan was born in Belfast, May 23, 1754, ob- 
tained the degree of M. A. from Glasgow College im 1771, and 


in 1778 was graduated M. D. at Edinburgh. While engaged 


in the practice of medicine in Edinburgh and Dublin, he wrote 
much, and in the latter city became prominent as a leader of 
the United Irishmen, an organization of which he was really 
the founder. In 1794 he was tried for “ wicked and seditious 
libel” against the crown, and was so well defended by Curran 
that, according to the report as published in the local papers, 
the jury were “reluctantly compelled” to render a verdict of 
Not Guilty, on which the court-room rang with “ indecent and 
vociferous plaudits.” He was, in theory, a republican, and 
would, no doubt, in practice, have preferred that form of gov- 
ernment which actually represented the popular will. An 
enthusiastic Irishman, he was yet one of the first to detect 
and to acknowledge the faults of his countrymen. Says one 
of his biographers who knew him intimately, “ Against indo- 
lence, ignorance and intemperance, no voice was more loudly 
or constantly raised. He was the first to christen the potato 
a lazy root; long before the era of modern teetotalism he was 
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ever ready to show the evils of drink; and his whole life was 
a quiet crusade against bigotry and ignorance. It was not 
inconsistent in such a man to discourage an appeal to arms, as 
on his trial he was proved to have done, and to dread civil war 
as one of the worst misfortunes that can befall any country. 
He believed that an unsuccessful rebellion paved the way for 
English gold, and that Ireland, if not conquered, was certainly 
bought by the sister island. He made an eloquent protest 
against the Union, but the bargain had been made, the sale was 
completed, and Ireland became an English province.” 

In 1807 Dr. Drennan removed to Belfast to be near his sis- 
ters, and joined Mr. Hancock, of Lisburn, in the editorship of 
the Belfast Magazine. He was one of the founders of the Bel- 
fast Academical Institution, to which he contributed time and 
money without stint. He died on the 5th of February, 1820, 
universally mourned. The papers of the day, irrespective of 
religious or political faith, spoke warmly in his praise, and his 
body was borne to the grave by six Protestants and as many 
Catholics. 

Dr. Drennan was earnest in everything. As a politician he 
‘was bold, but conservative, and had the courage of his con- 
-victions. As a poet he was, while full of feeling, never ex- 
travagant in giving it voice. The rigid critic would not give 
him the credit of being a true poet, but would rather accuse 
him of lamentable vant of taste and rhythmic sense in making 
an insignificant syllable bear the arsis of a foot, as in one of 
the lines in the first stanza of, Erin:— 


“In the ring of the world the most precious stone.” 


Charles Gavan Duffy, in the introduction to his “ Ballad 
Poetry of Ireland,” says: “The era of the Volunteers was rich 
in songs, one or two of which are still occasionally heard; but 
ballads, in the restricted sense, there were few or none. In’g8 
there was abundance of both. The pens of Drennan, G. N. 
Reynolds, John Shears, Orr of: Ballycastle, were industrious 
and prolific, and they had a large corps of obscurer associates. 
Of these songs nearly all are preserved, but only a few have 
lived or deserved to live inthe memory of the people. For 
the most part they were frigid in style, French in sentiment, 
and inflated or prosaic in language. When they were ad- 
dressed to the body of the people, it .was in a diction too pe- 
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dantic to be familiar, ortoo cold to be impressive. In truth there 
was no soulin them. Drennan was a true poet, but from im- 
pulse or design he wrote solely for the middle classes. His 
exquisite ballads, transparent as crystal, could never become 
popular among an uneducated peasantry. They wanted the 
idiomatic language and the familiar allusions absolutely essen- 
tial to poetry for the people.” 
New York. R. W. 


*A copy of Drennan’s works—one of the fewin existence—is in the possession of 
Maj. Wm. Kirkpatrick, now of New York City, but at one time connected with the Be/fast 
Whig, the oldest journal in Ireland, It is from this rare little volume I take the points - 
of Dr. Drennan’s biography, and the quotations concerning “The Emerald Isle.” A 
later edition, containing the Doctor's poems and also those of his two sons, was published 
in 1849. It is also out of print. 


THE OLD OPERA SINGER. 


The time had been when he had stood behind the foot-lights, 
and with the glamor of the opera around him, the throbbing 
of the orchestra lifting him, and the tier upon tier of eager, 
responsive faces before him, had sent his notes soaring, swell- 
ing, bewildering, until the theatre seemed a very cloud-land of 
dreaminess, the faces melted into one vast idea of sympathy, 
and in the witchery of the harmony all hearts were bound and 
led willing prisoners. Then as the song sank down the 
aisles of melody, and dying slowly into faintness, fell softly 


into silence, there arose in mighty, impetuous, turbulent 


waves, the grand music of applause. And there before his 
audience, whom he had controlled, the opera singer stood 
bowing low. 


It was a splendid life—a life of magnificent triumph, of 


proud exaltation. Each night was but the repetition of its 
predecessor, and all were flavored with the magic essence of 
success. Think what it is to have a voice like that. As 
Aladdin’s genie exerted his strange, supernatural powers in 
absolute obedience. to his earthly master, a beautiful voice 


seems to us, here in our work-a-day world, a being from spirit- 

land, which bows indeed to its owner’s command, but influences 

in a strange, inexplicable manner the hearts of the hearers. 
Why is this? Why should some notes penetrate into those 


most secret recesses of our souls where we keep our memories 
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hid, where old thoughts and old longings lie,—penetrate until 
they touch the spring of tears itself, whence arises the gentle 
mist that dims our eyes, but washes away the bitterness from 
our recollections? . Of the few gifts we possess, this is prob- 
ably the most valuable, so powerful is it and so short-lived. 
And if the singer rejoices in the influence of his voice on 
human hearts, think of the happiness that angels feel when 
they know that their supernal anthems are not unpleasing to 
Deity itself. 

Well, so he sang, this singer of ours, sang with his whole 
seul in his voice from night to night; sang with the great city 
at his feet, and his brain and soul intoxicated with their 
homage. 

“You should be careful of that voice,” his singing master 
said to him. ‘“ You are past the middle age, and it is impossi- 
ple for any human organ to stand the strain you are putting on 
it. You sing not with your breath and lungs, but with your 
soul.” 

And the end came, suddenly, without warning. It was mid- 
June. The windows were open, and that spirit of a summer 
night which we all know so well, and yet find so hard to de- 
fine, was over all. He was singing in the old opera—not then 
old, but in its glory—* The Bohemian Girl.” His audience was 
there, ready with their applause, when suddenly the voice, the 
singer’s idol, the magnificent, soaring voice, faltered, quivered, 
sank, and though he tried again and again to raise it, though it 
had never refused his summons before, like a tired bird it had 
folded its wings forever, and the mighty, pitiless audience, 
till now so faithful to him, turned upon him in its terrible~ 
anger, and hissed him, crushed and broken, from his stage. 

You would have heard, had you mixed in the crowd as it 


left the theatre, the light interchange of civility, seen the 


graceful movement of the society woman as she adjusted the 


. “fascinator”’ over her hair, and turned to take her companion’s 


arm with a careless remark, heard the cab doors slam, the 

pavements resound to the quick beat of the horses’ feet, laugh- 

ter dying out in the distance, and the theatre left deserted. 
Only another singer has lost his voice, that is all, my mas- 


ters, and to-morrow night a new one will sing in his place and 
you will never miss him. But the theatre, with its lonely, 


empty spaces, and its dark, weird recesses, is not more deso- 
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late than the heart in that bowed, cloaked figure across the 
street, who is hastening home with the story of his failure. 

Come—though but for an instant—for the grief of a man is 
a sight for those only who can ease it.. Who is it that is 
smoothing the hair back from the tired eyes, patting lovingly 
the hand that hangs so listless, and asking such innocent and 
yet such sympathetic questions that the man, with his heart 
broken within him, opens all his grief to his companion? A 
boy of six! Do not smile, my friends, at the sympathy of a 
child. This boy, with his honest little heart all aflame at his 
grandfather’s injury, his fists clenched into two soft balls, can 
comfort a man more than anything in the world. 

The song he tried to sing was ‘“‘ Then You'll Remember Me,” 
and as the years with their different destinies for different 
folk passed away, and though the opera singer was heard now 
and then on smaller stages, and before less exacting audiences, 
it was the irony of fate that decreed that his name, writ only 
in the shifting waters of public opinion, was soon washed from 
memory. 

A strange life, the one he now led. Sometimes singing a 
minor part in variety theatres, sometimes giving music lessons, 
barely succeeding in supporting himself and his grandson, the 
old man, for he had aged rapidly, clung to one cherished am- 
bition which had now become the object of his life. His boy 
should sing. Yes, he would teach him all he had learned, and 
the day should come when with those fresh young notes he 
should win from the great public that homage for his boy 
which had once been his. 

And so the two worked on together, the elder with the bit- 
terness of his great failure eating his soul, and the hot desire 
for vengeance, full and complete, urging him or; the younger, 
buoyant with the hope of youth, confident of success. 

Often they might have been seen at the opera, when they 
could afford it, in the upper gallery, the fine, sympathetic face, . 
of the elder and the enthusiastic countenance of the younger, 
making a picture strikingly at variance with the background 
of gamins and men of the street. And in the midst of some 
grand burst of applause the old man would turn to the boy 
‘and say: 

“ Courage, little one, we shall bring them to our feet!” 
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And the boy, with arms folded and teeth hard set, would 
answer, ‘ We shall, indeed!” 

As time went on the boy’s voice grew and blossomed into a 
beauty the old man had hardly dreamed of. There was a 
sweetness and fineness about those high tenor notes that even 
he in his best days had not possessed, and when he sang be- 
fore the manager of the great theatre, the latter said, ‘ That 
young man will do, sir. He will bring the city to his feet.” 

So the time was arranged for him to sing. It was again that 
sweet old opera, ‘ The Bohemian: Girl,’ which has not yet 
grown old, but has outlived many of the singers who used to 
charm the house with its dear old melodies. 

How crowded the house was! The rustle of the fans, the 
perfume of flowers, the blazing lights, and the murmur of con- 
versation, sweetened here and there by the light, musical 
laughter of women, seemed almost to overpower the old 
singer, as he sat alone in the box the manager had provided 
for him, and waited. 

These few minutes before the bell rings and the curtain lifts, 
| how full of feeling they are to some. The great mass of 
human creatures seems to have regained by gregariousness 
| some of the brute instincts. 

How like a great, insatiate animal it crouches. You musi 
charm it, O Singer, or it will destroy you! 
When the young man first came on, the applause which 
always greets a new singer came without stint. But the old 
; man was calm. He was waiting. The gem of that opera is 
] the song: “ Then You'll Remember Me,” and it was for this 
the old man was waiting. 

It begins now. Has the time come? Listen, ye men and. 
women, in your boxes, and in the rows; listen ye gamins in the 
gallery,and ye men of thestreet. The fruition of an old man’s 
hope is budding into bloom, the realization of a young heart’s 
ambition is at your feet, waiting whether your thumbs turn up 
or down. Compressed into the next few moments must be joy 
enough to compensate for a life failure, happiness enough for 
years of toil. 

Time has become young again to the old man. He seems 
himself to be standing on the stage — it is he that is sending 
up those glorious bell-like notes, and the years unsheathe and 
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fallfrom him. He will hurry home soon to his little grandson, 
who is waiting for him. 

The young man, turning for a moment instinctively to the box 
where he was sitting, saw the passionate, yearning face gazing 
at him, saw the old longing, the memories, the associations 
that were crowding upon the old man; and the pathos of that 
broken life, the patient labor and the faithfulness of his affec- 
tion for him surged over him in such a wave of feeling that he 
turned once more to his audience, whom he must conquer, and 
sang as he had never sung before. 

His whole soul was in his voice, and it throbbed and pulsed 
with that song of remembrance, which he did not mean for the 
painted gypsy there beside him, but freighted with all the 
love and tenderness of his heart for the old man. Those old 
lips were dumb to sing, that old heart had kept its feelings 
imprisoned within it, for years, but to-night the world should 
hear hjm, the gates of song were flung wide open, and it was 
a double soul that sung. 

Sometimes the notes were clear, like the sound of vesper 
bells that steal from some old monastery across the water; 
now soft and sweet, like rain-drops falling into quiet pools; 
and then, rising with a passionate sadness, they fell upon the 
ears of madam, yonder, a brigle of a year, and told of the old 
love back in the country fields, ere she wedded her old, rich hug- 
band at her side. 

They woke the echoes. Echoes of old times are sweet in all © 
hearts, and even the gamins found their eyes were wet. They 
woke the echoes and the echoes told of well-remembered 
spots, where robins drink, old Madam B., and cows come down, 
where in your fresh young girlhood you gave your hand and 
life into the keeping of the soldier husband, who lies to-night 
under the Afric moon. They woke the echoes, and old friends 
came back, the birds that sang to us in youth sang again, the 
same trees whispered, and the waters murmured, old thoughts, 
old longings that we thought were dead, came thronging ba~':, 
till the past seemed all ablaze again, and we walked in “auld 
lang syne.” 

The house was still when the singer stopped, and then with 
one impulse, the vast audience rose to its feet. Never had 
singer sung so, and never had audience so applauded. Hand- 
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kerchiefs waved, flowers-showered down upen him, and cheer 
after cheer rose and resounded. 

Again, and again they made him sing; but in the midst of 
all the applause a voice had been heard from one of the boxes, 
high, shrill, even above the tumult. There stood the old opera 
singer, his white hair pushed back from his forehead, his eyes 
flashing. 

“Little one,” the quavering old voice called out, “we have 
brought them to our feet!” He sank back in his chair? Over 
him soared the voice again in answer to the encores, around 
him pulsed the mighty waves of applause, but in his heart was 
eternal peace. Some of the flowers fell in his box, upon him 
and around him, but his heart had broken in his joy, and when 
they found him, he was dead amid the young one’s flowers. 

Alexandria, Va. Tuomas LONGSTREET Woop. 


“STOCK CORNERS "’ ESPECIALLY THE “NORTH-WEST 
CORNER.” 


The nineteenth century has brought the men of the civilized 
world face to face with problems of finance such as not only 
never disturbed their ancestors of earlier centuries, but were 
absolutely unknown to them. War, diplomacy, literature, and 
lovemaking were the main topics of interest in all capitals and 
courts until George Law burst in upon the stage of human ac- 
tion in France, and inaugurated the great game of speculation. 
The Mississippi speculation; the South Sea speculation; the 
Tulip speculation; the Morus Multicaulis speculation; each ina 
different country gave full swing to the credulities and chican- 
eries of the lambs and wolves of society. But these specula- 
tions, and lesser ones like them, were not organized,-and did not 
extend their operations from a recognized centre of activity. 
Such destinies were reserved for the enormous transactions of 
modern times, which spring out of fhe stock exchanges of the 
great financial centres. 

Finance and property usually are the cause of war; for in- 
stance, A. B. has a lot of money; it is wanted by someone else. 
Mankind, animals, birds and fishes, are alike in this particular. 
Observe a chicken that picks up a crust of bread; instantly all 
the other chickens run after it and try to take it away. The 
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courts punish, criminally, if property is taken by force by one 
man from another; therefore, it is necessary to use persuasion 
or other means to get possession; hence after involving A. B. 
in certain contracts, it can be demanded legally, and payment 
enforced by means of the sheriff. Your dog and your neigh- 
bor’s illustrate the theory of violence, which as to human deal- 
ings is socially impracticable; the fox enticing the crow to 
_ drop the luscious morsel in order to charm the air with vocal- 
ism, illustrates persuasion, which is not yet a lost art; but the 
corners that have been engineered in finance are the best ex- 
amples of the method of the historic barons despoiling the way- 
farer of his goods under the protection of the broad seal of 
some landgraf, a petty /furst in whose hands was vested the 
law-making power of the principality. Ifthe traveler took a 
certain road he must expect to have his money taken from him 
under legal forms; if he complained, he was told that it served 
him right for taking that road. And whoever finds himself 
despoiled by the managers of a “corner,” may be. properly 
told that he has no business to take the road of selling prop- 
erty that he does not own. 

Many readers know whata “corner” is; for the benefit of those 
who do not, I will briefly describe one; and any one is a good 
enough example for all. 

There are always two factions in the stock market; the 
bulls, who want to have stocks rise in price, in order that they 
can sell out; the bears, who want to have stocks fall in price, so 
that they can buy in. Contrary to the superficial belief of the 
public, the bulls are sellers and the bears are buyers. But in 
order to sell, you must buy; and in order to buy, you must sell; 
and thus the bull first buys something which he hasn’t got, for 
the purpose of selling it, and the bear first sells something 
which he hasn’t got, for the purpose of buying it. The bull 
therefore hopes to push prices up so that he can sell his pur- 
chase at a profit; and the bear hopes to drag prices down so 
that he can buy what he has sold, also at a profit. 

But meanwhile the bear has delivered the property which 
he has sold, and, in order to deliver, he has borrowed it, and 
deposited as security its cash value at the time. Let us sup- 
pose that he has sold one hundred shares of the rail- 
road at par, hoping that he will be able to buy it at a later date 
at ninety. He at once borrowsthese shares from someowner, 
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a holder, with whom he deposits ten thousand dollars, and de- 
livers them to the buyer, from whom he receives ten thousand 
dollars. So far he appears to have made neither loss nor gain; 
but he has placed himself in reach of one element of danger, 
which is that the owner of the shares may at any timetender him 
the ten thousand dollars and demand the shares, which the 
bear may not be able to provide himself with, unless at a perhaps 
unreasonably high price. : 

The bull incurs no such risk. He buys a number of shares, 
and if he is able to pay for them, he owns a property; and al- 
though he may not beable to sell this property at a profit or 
even at cost, still he owns it, and his position is free from 
danger. But no matter how opulent a bear may be, he is 
always in danger. Under certain circumstances, a person 
might be under contract to deliver the shares of some corpo- 
ration which might be absolutely worthless, and yet these 
shares might be so held that the holders could demand one 
thousand dollars per share, or any other conceivable sum. 
4 Given some railway with a share capital of ten millions, one 
: person might own every certificate of its stock, and have it all 
loaned out to bears, who had sold it, borrowed it and delivered 
it. He would have accomplished his exploit through various 
brokers, none of whom need be aware of the agency of the 
4 ’ others. And ona given day, this person might have every 
certificate of this share capital in his safe, and an indefinite 
number of bears might be under contract to deliver him the 
same ten millions in certificates. How could they do it? 
Obviously only by buying of 4zm threugh his brokers. And 
equally obviously he has it in his power to charge any price 
he likes for his property. If there is only one bushel of wheat 
in the world and you have got it under lock and key, the only 
legal method of obtaining it from you is to pay you whatever 
price you choose to ask. These instances illustrate “cor- 
ners.” Shares of X &Y railroads have been cornered at vast 
expense to bear factions; but wheatand other great staples have 
never been similarly cornered. Thesupply of staples is practi- 
cally unlimited; speculators always go astray in their estimates 
of “visible”? and “invisible” supplies; but Nature, while she pro- 
tects the community as to its food and clothing, its grains and 
sugars and clothing, does of protect the people who deal in 
share certificates, whose supply, although it may be large, is. 
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strictly limited, and whose location at a given time is not 
necessarily an unknown quantity. 

The reader who is wholly unpractised in stock exchange 
dealings is now prepared to take upand understand the his- 
tory of the most noteworthy and successful of the “corners” 
that have convulsed “American finance: that of the “North- 
west Corner” of 1872. 

The Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company, to-day 
one of the most gigantic and opulent railroad corporations 
on the planet, is a conspicuous example of railway consoli- 
dation, not only in its aspect as among pioneer enterprises of 
this nature, but also in its beneficent results. I have in other 
papers on the subject of consolidation criticised the methods 
employed, and the resultant abuses in various illustrations of 
the theory on the Western plains. (Chapter XXVI. 
“Twenty-eight Years in Wall Street,” Chicago Railway Age, 
Oct. 2, 1891, pages 762-764.) But the Northwestern Railway 
consolidation can be truthfully spoken of only with respect 
and admiration. Its success was largely due to the labors of 
Samuel J. Tilden, whose genius for organization of discordant 
systems into harmonious unities has never been paralleled in 
America or Europe. His political enemies styled him a “rail- 
road wrecker,” and if any person who might find on some 
rock-bound coast the bones of various vessels tossed there by* 
storms, and apparently the merest jetsam, should combine 
them by dexterous carpentry and send them forth in the shape 
of larger ships to earn profits on prosperous seas, and should 
then wfth justice be styled a “ship-wrecker,” then Mr. Tilden 
might with justice have been styled a “railroad wrecker.” 
That he made money out of his combinations is undoubtedly 
true; and it is equally true that he made it fairly and that he 


hada right to make it. No man of sense cavilled then, or 
cavils now, at the two or three millions of dollars which Mr. 
Tilden evolved from railroad regeneration, in those quiet 


offices at 10 and 12 Wall Street, during the few eventful 
years that followed the great crash of 1857. He evoked con- 
cord and prosperity from chaotic masses of ruin. Like Ham- 
ilton as described by Webster, “‘He smote the rock and streams 
of plenty gushed forth; he touched the corpse of (railway) 
credit, and it arose and stood upon its feet.” 

The few years immediately preceding the great cataclysm of 
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1857 were years of enormous and inordinate railroad construc- 


tion in the Northwest. These lines running from ambitious. 


towns just laid out, to equally ambitious towns in the 
far interior that were hopeful of being laid out, and in- 
deed had already a paper existence, constructed upon 
credit, and at prices which, although inflated then, must have 
appeared modest to the grasping speculators of a decade later, 
found themselves after 1857 hopelessly bankrupt. But al- 
though bankrupt, they were not worthless. They offered 
themselves to sagacious operators as legitimate subjects of 
consolidation, and of such consolidation as could not fail to be 
profitable to the buyers and reorganizers. It makes a great 
difference whether the directors of the A and B railroad pro- 
cure the construction of a quantity of useless branches for the 
purpose of selling them to their trunk road at a profit upon 
cost, or whether they buy, at less than cost, branches already 
constructed and give their trunk road the benefit of the bar- 
gains. If you furnish one mansion at sheriff’s sales; and if 
you furnish another through high-priced dealers in furniture, 
with whom you have a concealed partnership, and who pay you 
commissions besides, the final bills will differ, and the differ- 
ence will be conspicuous. 

This is an old story; and is immortalized in the parable of 
the unjust steward, only inversed. “So he called every one of 
his master’s debtors, and said to the first, how much owest 
thou to thy master? And he said, a hundred measures of 
oil. And the steward said to him, Take thy bill and sit down 
quickly and write fifty.” The unjust consolidator says to his _ 
accomplices in branch construction, “How much has your X & 
Yroadcost?” ‘Five milliondollars.” “Sit down quicklythen, 


and make a bill of it to our A & B trunk line at ten millions. 


We will divide with you, later.” 
This was not the method by which the ‘“ Northwestern” 


consolidated the various moribund lines. which, at the time we 
speak of, straggled over the western states. It bought up the 


Chicago, St. Paul and Fond du Lac at foreclosure sale; it 
bought up the Kenosha at $20,000 a mile, paying in stock; it 
bought up the Iowa, and the Cedar Rapids, paying in shares. 
of prospective earnings, thus exchanging promises for real 
values; then the Peninsular, with its rich land-grants, in ex- 
change for stock; then the Winona, with its land grants, in the 
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same manner. These safe, legitimate and profitable transactions 
were all completed within ten years, and during that time the 
shares of the main line appreciated from 16 to 97. No more 
eloquent enunciation of the doctrine of railway consolidation 
was ever uttered. And of course the people who conducted 
these enterprises made a great deal of money. There has as 
yet been no statute enacted against buying cheap and selling 
dear, although no man can foretell what the New York Legis- 
lature (which makes it a penitentiary affair for you to lend 
money at more than six per cent, or to sell a steamer — 
ticket at a profit) may do. 

In 1872 there was of common stock of this successful cor- 
poration less than fifteen millions; of preferred stock, over 
twenty-one millions. The preferred stock, limited to seven 
per cent. dividend and reasonably sure to pay that, was not 
the subject of speculation; the common, liable to pay any 
dividend whatever from one per cent a year, or nothing, up to 
ten, was largely speculated in. Its fluctuations were as follows, 
omitting fractions: 


16 to 50. 
38 to 60. 
21 to 387. 
27 to 60. 
82 to 65. 
SE 58 to 97. 
Ee 65 to 94, 
67 to 82. 
60 to 92. 
70 to 230 
81 to 84 


A stock capable of such extensive changes of value could 
not fail to be attractive both to bulls and bears, and its down- 
ward plunges were so regular and unintermittent that it was 
regarded as an absolutely safe sale when in was anywhere 
around the eighties. The reader will observe that during each 
of the nine years above quoted, prior to 1872, the stock had 
touched at least sixty-seven, and that the average of the low 


prices during nine years was only 422-3; while that of the © 


high prices was 707-9; therefore, presumably, in 1872 a good 
purchase at 43; a good sale at 70. 

But the common stock, amounting only to fifteen millions, 
and liable to be absorbed by one or more individuals who had 
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seven or eight million dollars to spare, was really a most dan- 
gerous property to sell short, that is, to sell without owning it; 
and in the year 1872 Jay Gould, whose name has been identi- 
fied with American railway finance during the last thirty 
years, concluded to enforce the lesson that Commodore Van- 
derbilt regarded as the a-b ab of safe dealings inthe share 
market: “Never sell what you haven’t got.” Mr. Gould, 
through various and, in 1872, numerous brokers, continued to 
accumulate large holdings of “Chicago and Northwest Com- 
mon” at an average of less than 50. These holdings he was 
in the habit, during quite a long period, of lending freely to 
people who were under contract to deliver them and were able 
to deposit certified checks for their market price against them. 
This business had gone along smoothly during this time, the 
borrowers of the stock having themselves provided the funds 
by which Mr. Gould was enabled to keep on buying the shares. 

One fine morning in November, 1872, Mr. Gould found him- 
self in this position: He had upon the books of his brokers 
the names of several hundred bankers and brokers who were 
indebted to him, through his brokers, to the amount of some- 
thing over ten million dollars of Northwest common stock, 
against which he also, through his brokers, held something over 
seven million dollars in cash. He was prepared to sur- 
render this amount of money in exchange for the said amount 
of stock, but he had the best reason to believe that the several 
hundred brokers were not ready to exchange this stock for 
money, the reason being that his brokers had at the time the 
certificates safely under lock and key, subject to his order. 
Nobody knew this except himself. He employed a dozen 
brokers, more or less, and although each one of them knew 
that he had a certain amount of certificates belonging to Mr. 
Gould, he did not know that there were eleven others who, 
with him, held about all the available certificates in existence. 

Pursuant to a brief conversation held one afternoon of this 
November, between Mr. Gould and the brokerage firm of S., 
S. & Co., whose subsequent proceedings may be taken as a fair 
sample of those of the other brokers in Gould’s employ, at about 
eleven o’clock on the ensuing forenoon, six or seven of the 
younger clerks were lined up in front of the manager’s desk. 
To each one he gave a batch of “ calls,” printed on slips of 
paper about four by eight inches, on each of which calls S., 
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S. & Co. requested the return of certificates for a specified 
number of shares of “Chicago and Northwest Common” rail- 
way stock before one quarter past two o'clock Pp. M. of that day. 
Each clerk was enjoined to make speedy service of the 
“calls” entrusted to him, and on no account to exhibit the 
batch to any person. His route was laid out for him; his 
calls were laid together in such order that he could take each 
one from his wallet and deliver it, without exhibiting the 
others. To expose a large quantity of calls might have a 
tendency to disturb confidence, and Mr. Gould was loath to 
disturb confidence. Thus these “calls,” several hundred in 
number, requesting people to perform an impossibility, were | 
distributed as noiselessly as the morning dew, apparently (to 
use Mr. Lincoln’s words), “not rending or wrecking any- 
thing.” But they soon began to fulfil their mission. 

Mr. Jones (Jones & Co.), having perused the “call” 
addressed to him, sends over to his “ board member” to bor- 
row a hundred shares of Northwest common. Board member, 
after a few moments, appears before Jones and reports that 
the loan crowd in Northwest don’t seem to have any to lend, 
although he offered half per cent. a day for use. “In fact,” 
he says, “they turned their backs on me, and Smith and 
Brown were trying to borrow too.” Jones says: ‘ Who is it 
that’s short of itonour books?” “Croesus.” “ Well, he’s good; 
go over and buy at the market.” The board member goes 
over, and is surprised to see numerous bidders for Northwest, 
and no sellers. The afternoon previous the quotation had 
been 7734, and plenty to sell; now a group of brokers were 
bidding par, 116, 120, 130, and apparently not getting any. 
But this board member is fortunate in only being short 100 
shares; and he procures these from the broker of a retired 
capitalist, who has general instructions and thinks he consults 
his principal’s interest by parting at 150 with a piece of prop- 
erty whose value seems to have miraculously grown from 
seven thousand seven hundred and seventy-five to fifteen 
thousand dollars in a few hours. 

In about an hour afterward there was a great deal of noise 
and confusion about the Northwest pillar. Quite a number of 
small but able-bodied capitalists, holding moderate amounts of 
“Northwest Common,” had learned of the rise, and instructed 
their brokers to sell. These brokers were anxious to get ex- 
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treme prices, and when one of them would demand 180 for a 
certificate and find his offer eagerly snapped up, he was apt to. 
stigmatize himself as an ass, when his next neighbor booked a. 
sale immediately after at 190, and /zs neighbor at 200. But: 
these small sales by actual holders, who were making two hun-~ 
dred per cent. profit, effected no alleviation of the demand. 
The crowd of bidders and borrowers, who could neither buy 
nor borrow, grew and grew, and became more and more noisy. 
Finally, after 230 had been bid, and a sale made at that price, 
and no more was to be had at that, or any price, the audience 
broke up in despair; and several dozen firms prepared them- 
selves for ruin; while hundreds of others calculated the losses 
to which they might be subject, in settling at whatever prices 
might suit the dictator of this marvelous event, from $250 to 
any,—price say a thousand doilars a share! 

Not one of the several hundred brokers in default at one- 
quarter past two o’clock was reported to the officers of the 
exchange as delinquent, and therefore no stock was ordered 
to be “bought in under the rule.” Such an order would have 
been practically useless, there being almost no stock for sale; 
and when the dreaded hour passed and no order was issued, 
the discomfited bears breathed more freely and awaited devel- 
opments. 

These were not long delayed. Before four o’clock that day, 
every defaulter received notice to call next morning at the 
private office of Mr. Gould, and arrange for the delivery of 
their borrowed “Northwest Common.” At an early hour aline 
had assembled quite as long and as respectable as the line that 
waits at the doors of the theatre when a Bernhardt matinee is 
“toward.” A colored man, seven feet high, was the warder. 
He took the card of the foremost man, and handed it to a 
clerk. The clerk disappeared, then reappeared, and ushered the 
anxious broker into the presence of the King of the situation. 

The broker found at his desk a small dark man with a full 
beard, who smiled affably on him and begged him to be seated. 

“Mr. A, I believe?’ 

“Ves sir, of A, B & Co.” 

“Precisely. You owe me two hundred shares of Northwest 
Common stock, against which you have deposited fourteen 
thousand dollars. Here are fourteen thousand dollars in legal 
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tenders” (extending fourteen U. S. notes of $1,000 each); 
“‘have you the certificates about you?” 

“T havn’t, I’m sorry to say. I havn’t been able to buy or 
borrow them.” 

“T will sell them to you.” 

“At what price?” 

“Mr. A, what is your firm worth?” 

“Well, say a quarter of a million.” 

“Then the price is two hundred. Forty thousand dollars 
won't hurt you much; and, besides, you have your customer to 
look to. Send in your certified check before two o'clock, and 
my cashier will deliver you the stock. You can then make 
your delivery to the broker to whom you owe it. Let me see; 
it’s due to S., S. & Co.; well, they will repay the deposit. Good 
morning. You see, I’m disposed to be fair with you. I don’t 
intend to break any house in the street. Forty thousand isn’t 
going to hurt you much, and you recover fourteen of that. 
Good morning, Mr. A. . This is my busy day.” 

This interview isa sample of all, except as to those cases 
where the shortages ran into the thousands of shares, or were 
against poorer brokers. Inthese instances, Mr. Gould gradu- 
ated his prices to suit his plan that, while the bears should 
bleed, and bleed profusely, yet no brokerage firm should be 
ruined, or so crippled as to be unable to go on in business. 
Thus, if a house was worth half a million and was short 2,000 
shares, the price was made less than two hundred. “I will be 
satisfied with half your capital,” said Mr. Gould. ‘ You see, I 
don’t wish to ruin anybody.” And this half was cheerfully 
surrendered in cash or marketable securities before two 
o’clock. All cash was not insisted upon. Active stocks at 
market value were accepted in part payment. 

When the first visitors went out, the style of interview was 
somehow communicated to those who made up the line. Then 
began an epoch of undervaluation, which was cut short about 
as follows: 

“ Mr. C, what is your firm worth?” 

“Two hundred thousand dollars.” . 

Mr. Gould, referring to a memorandum book: “ Mr. C, you 
made a mistake. Your firm, C., D & Co. is worth upwards of 
half a million; and I can tell you pretty nearly whereit is. You 
have over a hundred thousand dollars in cash in three banks 
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at this moment. Now, answer me truly, orI will have your 
three thousand short shares bought in under the rule.” 

C. “Well, Mr. Gould, let’s say half a million.” 

G. ‘ That’s somewhat nearer; you can have your shorts at 
four hundred thousand, cash and securities half each. That 
leaves you over two hundred thousand to goon with. You 
can do it. I happen to know.” 

C. (Grinding histeeth.) By——!” 

G. “Don’t get excited, Mr. C. It’s all the fortune of war. 
You may twist me some day. I won't squeal. Well, do you 
accept, or shall we order the rule?” 

C. “I've got to accept, I suppose.” 

G. “That’s satisfactory. Send in before two. Charley 
Osborn will receive the certificates and repay your deposit in 
cash. Good morning, Mr. C.” 

In this way allthe shortages were cleared. The aggregate 
losses were enormous; the gain to one man equally so. But 
not any of the bear firms failed. The wind was tempered to the 
shorn rams. 

Late in the afternoon there was a superabundance of North- 
west Common stock, which no one wanted at morethan 75 to 
80. The buying demand was moderate; and the borrowing 
demand had wholly ceased. It was gradually fed out from the 
ibrokers'who acted for Mr. G., and, like water poured into a 
pond, diffused itself gently throughout the market. The man- 
ager of the corner had managed so wisely, that he did not at 
the close find himself saddled with a mass of unsalable stock. 

* ‘The shares had indeed travelled first into his tin boxes, thence 
into the hands of the tributary bears, in exchange for large 
ransom, thence into his tin boxes again, like the metes and 
bounds of a city lot, “to the point or place of beginning.” But 
they soon went outagain. They hadavalue. And although 
the holder of so vast a quantity was obliged to force sales in 
order to distribute the shares and makethem speculative again, 
‘still be sold none below 66 %, and even at this concession he 
made a profit. 

A more brilliant and daring corner was never executed; 
and, unlike the Vanderbilt Harlem corners, there were no as- 
sociate operators. One mind, working through a dozen 
brokers, accomplished it all. 

One eminent speculator, not only the most influential of the 
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bears in Northwest, but the Ursus maximus, although in his 
audacity he had but a small following, bearded the lion in his 
den and tendered preferred stock instead of common. This 
the great cornerer refused Ifa personcontracts to deliver you 
so many pounds of silver, youare not bound to accept an equal 
weight of gold. But the bear was as resolute as his opponent; 
nor did the Stock Exchange discipline him. A resort to the 
Courts was threatened, but a letter from this veteran now lies 
before me, dated from a neighboring city, 
“Nov. 2, 1891. 
“DEAR SIR: 


“The matter alluded to never wenttothe courts. A tender 
of the preferred stock was all that was necessary to produce ~ 
the desired effect. 


“Yours truly,” 
Stock exchange corners have almost ceased to exist. Share 
capitals are so large that it is difficult for‘-one man to control 
any one of them; and a divided corner would be a failure. 
But in their day and generation, they have afforded superb and. 
brilliant illustrations of strategic skill and genius in financial 
warfare; and whether we commend them or not, we cannot re- 
fuse them our admiration. 
New YORK. CHAMPION BISSELL. 


THE MARRIAGE OF TO-MORROW. 


No one who has had the opportunity and endurance to fol- 


low the recent correspondence, so hospitably entertained by 
the Daily Errorgraph, can doubt that marriage is a risky specu- 
lation, requiring what political economists term a mixed capi- 
tal, of brains, money, good taste, good temper, good health, 
good humor, and every other ‘good’ not usually combined in 
the individual who embarks upon it. Some of the remedies 
proposed were quite as risky as the speculation itself, and not 


less adventurous than the investors. Among other panaceas 
which are to decapitate at one swoop the whole Hydra of fail- 


ure, it is refreshing, if not absolutely exhilarating to notice that 


“the State should interest itself in providing so far as possible” 


(observe the saving clause) “for the most desirable combi- 
nations.” This would naturally be achieved by a competitive 
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examination, solemnized by the Civil Service Commission, in 
which those who were bracketed by the examiners would be 
‘desirably combined’ by the state. Judging from the cheerful 
and unvarying kind of success which government is yearly 


“winning in its regulations of dockyards and naval defences, 


the result of this intervention would be aheavenly boon. Till 
we get that,we can amuse ourselves with a marriage ‘“‘on lease of 
seven, fourteen or twenty-one years, renewable at the option of 
the parties,” and there is a pleasant lurking suggestion of 
penal servitude about the limits prescribed, which can hardly 
fail to recommend the scheme. ‘“A more extended liberty 
of choice for women” is another remedy. Well, well, this 
is leap year; what more can one say? unless it be a word — 
in support of the proposal that Benedicts should be labelled 
as such by the hall-mark of a wedding ring—which it would, of 
course, be impossible for a truant husband to transfer pro tem. 
to the waistcoat pocket when he felt the “need of greater 
freedom of contract.” A brilliant proposal this! What a pity 
to waste in newspaper discussion what so many lone spinsters 
might be glad of. 

Now there can be little doubt that suggestions, at once so 
piercing, illuminating, and practical, must have a powerful influ- 
ence in determining the future of marriage. Not leading, of 
course, to theexclusion of the present dual bond—oh, dear, no! 


—but widening and varying the avenues to it, and forming, so 
to speak, a matrimonial ‘summer number’ arranged on a broad- 
er and more liberal ‘‘basic idea” than ordinary issues. It is my 
lowly ambition to be showman of the pageant, and procure a 


glimpse at the transformation scene in this pantomime of 
‘Beauty and the Beast, by lifting just a little the curtain of 
advancing years. ‘Virginibus puerisque canto.’ I prophesy to 
the rising generation. It is theirturnnext. Inthe year—ig917 
let us say—when another quarter of a century shall have disem- 


barked its burden of moments on the wharves of Time, there 
has arisen upon the Thames embankment a handsome edifice 
bearing in its exterior architecture some suggestions of a tem- 
ple sacred to Hymen. The marriage customs of all civilized 


nations (and such savage ones as are fit for publication), are 


exhibited in exquisitely sculptured reliefs upon the front of the 
building. On the threshold, and flanking the facade at inter- 
vals, automatic machines supply passers-by with serial photo- 
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graphs illustrating Love, Courtship and Marriage in their hap- 
piest phases, and with medallion portraits of husbands and 
wives to bé obtained within. 

Inscribed above the handsome portal in mammoth letters of 
gilt, are the words, “The Palace of Matrimony,” and 
in substantial weather-proof frames, some five feet from 
the ground, there hang, on either side of the entrance, pla- 
cards in clear, black print, with ruby capitals. The placards set 
forth that ‘The Universal Matrimonial Company, Ld., hasbeen 
formed for the purpose of promoting harmonious alliances 
and the fusion of nations;” that ‘“‘wives of any nationality are 
procured by the company from any quarter of the globe, and 
can be, if desired, instructed in ‘the native tongue of the appli- 
cant, or in Volapiik, by resident professors in the employ of the 
company.” They further hint that “ladies willing to marry 
abroad should communicate with the manager at the earliest 
opportunity, personally or by letter;” that “honeymoon tours 
are ‘personally conducted”, when desired, by entertaining com- 
panions of either sex; that “forms of contracts to suit all 
views” are “obtainable within,” and “every facility for thorough 
selection afforded to customers.” Finally, a large N. B. 
announces that the company are, in a great number of cases, 
prepared to guarantee the behavior of either contracting par- 
ty, “for a term of from two, five, seven, ten, fifteen to twenty 
years.” This boon is obtainable by the payment of a yearly 
insurance fee, with the certainty of a heavy premium to be 
forfeited by the company in case the guarantee is falsified. 

The Nota Bene in question deserves the reader’s attentive 
consideration, as it exercises a not un-important influence on 
our story. Let him also remember that we are living in the 
year one thousand nine hundred and seventeen. 

It is comparatively early in the morning and the palace has 
scarcely opened its doors for the business of the day. Won- 
derful doors they are! Framed by architectural sleight of 
hand to frown upon the passer-by, when closed, as if reproach- 
ing him that he has not entered during business hours, while 
wives were plentiful and happy homes a bargain; smiling, when 
opened, an arch welcome which seems to imply, with a con- 
juror’s sly confidence, that behind those magic portals is the 
simple solution of every bewildering problem of ways and 
means or social status; an unfailing panacea for the solitary 
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heart-searchings and lonely sidings of an uncoupled existence. 
It is comparatively early, and a youth of aristocratic but effem- 
inate appearance, and immaculate costume, approaches the 
palace. 

After a brief consultation with the porter, abland institution 
in wedding garments tenacious of a white bouquet (artificial) 
and an equally artificial smirk—pour encourager les autres—the 
youth, on whose card is printed the Hon. A. Lovelace, is in- 
formed that the managing director will see him immediately. 
The sleek watchman of the vestibule hands him over to a dam- 
sel in bridesmaid’s array, and returns to wreathe his face in 
smiles upon the passing crowd. This is as it should be. We 
have our sombre sable-clad mutes to accompany the Dead 
March; why not our blithe and white-robed mutes to attend 
the wedding ditto. They need not speak—that might destroy 
the illusion—and their character as mutes, but they can smile 
and look unutterable things. 

Passing through a succession of elegant apartments variously 
distinguished as “Spinsters’ Saloon,” “Widows’ Waiting Room,’ 
‘“Matrons’ Mosque,” “Bachelors’ Bureau,” etc., the Hon. Love- 
lace arrives ata pleasantly furnished chamber. This is the 
private reception room of the manager, and communicates 
with an inner-sanctum anda correspondence department, where 
busy clerks are docketing -and abstracting the myriad appli- 
cations and classifying the shoals of photographs daily re- 
ceived at the Palace of Matrimony. The attendant-bridesmaid 
ushers Lovelace with becoming ceremony into the presence of 
Herr Koppling, the managing director, and retires. The man- 
ager beams, Lovelace bows, accepts a proffered chair, deposits 
an unrivalled hat and stick and, presenting a credential whose 
envelope bears a coronet in gold,commences to state his busi- 
ness thus: 

“ | am—ah—-introduced by our mutual friend, the Earl of 
Waddilove, who is good enough to recommend me for the va- 
cant post in your—ah—undertaking.” 

The managing director, who speaks with a foreign accent, 
and sometimes plays rather puzzling tricks with prepositions 
j and pronouns, receives the earl’s missive with mingled defer- 
ence and condescension. He combined the ingredients with 
chemical exactness, according to a prescription of his own, and, 
adjusting his spectacles, commenced to peruse it before reply- 
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ing. While he is thus engaged (and with apologies to Love- 
lace if we desert him for a moment) I will attempt to define 
his semi-official position. 

Herr Koppling is the expression of State-intervention in 
terms of everyday life; a beautiful compromise between the 
private venture of matrimonial agencies, and the public 
nuisance of meddlesome governments, from which intervening 
years have fondly hoped great things. The company which 
he directs is authorized by government; its dividends guaran- 
teed by government; and its arrangements vaguely supervised 
by the “ Home Department,” of which the eminent German is 
the accredited delegate. But his mission is also domestic and 
personal. He is the guide, philosopher and friend of would- 
be brides and bridegrooms; the referee of family disputes,— 
assisted, of course, by a select committee of Benedicts and 
matrons,—the refuge of persecuted maidens, as will be seen; 
the buffer in family jars; at once the go-between of harmony 
and discord; in fact the ‘ Father of the People.’ 

A German had been selected because their nation was sup- 
posed to be superior in domestic science to our own; this 
particular German, in consideration of a valuable theoretic 
work on Home-Happiness, which had gained him a European 
reputation. To describe in person a universal family friend of 
this kind would be a breach of confidence; it is better that he 
should remain to the public gaze a veiled Mokanna. 

Having read the credential presented, he refolded it, 
restored it to the applicant, removed his spectacles, and re- 
sumed the thread of the interview where Lovelace had re- 
signed it. 

“There is here no undertaking done, we do not furnish the 
funeral and the marriage like your poet Shakspere’s uncle.” 
The allusion was a little mixed, but the literary recollections 
of our friend were probably busy with the passage in Hamlet, 
“Thrift, thrift, Horatio, the funeral baked meats did coldly 
furnish forth the marriage tables,” and of course the King, Ham- 
let’s uncle, is referred to, zot Shakspere’s. 

However, Lovelace was swift to correct his error. “I mean 
the vacant post on your staff,” was the amendment he offered. 

“ Notwithstanding,” returned Herr Koppling, “he is not 
vacant.” 

“Oh! I beg your pardon ”—and Lovelace rose to go, but 
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the German waved him back: “Be not so fast,” he remon- 
strated, “ what says your proverb—gaze before you sleep,” He 
meant to convey the notion ‘look before you leap.’ The post 
is not vacant, mein friend, true, but I create him mit mein- 
self a what you call her? Novelette—yes, that is she.” 

“Novelty,” suggests Lovelace, considerately. 

“Ah! yes. Novelty—you behold” with a modestly reflexive 
gesture Herr Koppling here indicates himself—“ you behold in 
me a man of novelty.” 

“TI can quite imagine it,” is the polite response; “ your 
notion of guaranteed marriage is marvellous, simply marvel- 
lous—the discovery of the age, my dear sir.” The youthful 
applicant smiles affably, first upon his auditor, then at the car- 
pet, and murmurs to its velvet pile something which sounds 
like “judicious butter.” 

“Pretty goodt, pretty goodt,” returns Herr Koppling, in the 
‘tones of one to whom marvels are a mite, “ you warrant a wife 
like a watch—of two years, like a to-sew machine—of three 
years ; it is easy, so easy. Still, here is not what sort of idea 
you expect of a fool.” 

“No,” answers Lovelace. ‘I should certainly never have 
expected it from you—I mean should never have thought of it 
myself.” But—ah! the Earl tells me you are a perfect colos- 


of resources.” 


“Stop one segondt, the wordt is goodt— ‘colossus.’ “So !— 
I note him down.” 
Then with much importance to Lovelace, ‘ You prop—ose, 


‘then, to attach yourself mit our agency—is it not ?” 


“Tt is—that is, I do certainly. I—ah—regard your method 
as a godsend, sir, a perfect godsend. It enables the meanest 
burglar to say with Cesar, ‘Sykes’s wife should be above sus- 
picion.’ ” 

Herr Koppling’s pocket-book is again in requisition and he 


enquires with eagerness: 


“Ceesar say that?” 

“Undoubtedly. Yes, I feel sure it was—ah—Cesar. I 
didn’t hear him myself, but he said so.” 

“Goodt! I note him down.” 

The director pencils the dictator’s observation, then taking 


his visitor suddenly by the shoulders, holds him at arm’s length, 
etires two paces and surveys him critically, as if he were judg- 
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ing a hunter. At length with, a nod of approval, he unseals 
his lips. 

“Yes goodt—yes—ice (eyes) noce, mouse, hair, handts, feet, 
limbs. So!” 

“Quite right,” interrupts Lovelace, “I’ve got a little of 
everything.” 

“So! You agree mit me ver’ well by looks. Can you make 
the lof to the ladies—perhaps—Yes?” 

“Our family, sir, are noted for it. The records of our fatal 
“ facility are attested by the archives of the divorce court.” 

At these jarring words the director turned almost purple, 
but after foaming at the mouth for a few moments, controlled 
himself and replied with emphatic solemnity: ‘ Young man, 
“ beware to mention that unhappy institution. To the em- 
“‘ ployes of this company the thing does not exist—you under- 
“ standt! does not exist. A repitition,of him is to be dismiss. 
“ Do not—again.” 

Lovelace proffers apologies and excuses which, mingled with 
“ Judicious Butter” restore the stricken nerves of the man of 
novelty. 

He then learned with some astonishment the duties de- 
manded of him by the proposed innovation. 

That colossus of resource, Herr Koppling, finding that to 
guarantee ladies for whom husbands are provided, is a specu- 
lative game not unattended with risk, has determined to es- 
tablish a test which will enable him to beware of brittle 
characters. He has learnt-this lesson, and come to this con- 
clusion under pressure. 

A lady of high position, married to an architect, and guar- 
anteed by the company for a period of seven years, with a 
forfeit to her husband of 45,000 in case of ‘accident,’ has sud- 
denly shown signs of a desperate desire to flirt, together with 
the assumption of coquettish airs and graces ill-suited to her 
age, rank and station. There is yet a month of the five years 
to run and the £5,000 is in daily danger, much to the dilemma 
of the company. She had been guaranteed on the strength 
of a position, character and reputation, all equally admirable, 
and a reverse from so unexpected a quarter is a serious blow. 
Koppling is endeavoring to trace the steps which have led to 
so unhappy an imbroglio, but being unsuccessful, has deter- 
mined at least to safeguard the company in the future. The 
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husband has already complained once. In order to avoid con- 
tinued insecurity, therefore, he intends to keep always on hand 
an organized staff of young men, prepossessing in appearance 
and winning in manner, with instructions to flirt their utmost 
with every lady client. The work is light and agreeable, the 
salary handsome, and all the good-looking, well-spoken and 
impecunious youth of the metropolis are flocking to obtain 
employment. The Hon. Lovelace, (thanks to the recommenda- 
tion of his friend the Earl of Waddilove, who is on the board 
of directors, and partly on the grounds of his own personal 
merits) is forthwith placed on the list of selected candidates. 
He is at this moment expressing his concern at the turn of 
events, and his conviction that the architect and his aristocratic 
wife had no business to mafry. 

“Der Teufel, no!’’ rejoins Her Képpling; “I am dreadfully 
upside down.” 

“ Well, there’ll be no such mistakes in future, with your new 
idea. You'll only guarantee characters that have stood the 
test.” 

“But to show them these characters, they must tested be, 
and you will be responsible of that.” 

“Oh! I'll test them to any extent, if that’s all you want,” is 
the confident reply. “I shall make the running; I’ll test 
them.” 

“Yes, yes; but mind you do. You English are not so very 
clever at it. Look at your bayonets, my friend.” 

“ Ah! but so many of. them come from Germany.” 

: “Well, my friend,’ exclaims the patriotic and indignant 
| Koppling, scandalized that the breath of insinuation should 
sully for a moment the polish of his country’s steel, ‘‘ what if 
they do?” 

“Why, under those circumstances,” is the suave and ready 
answer, “ we think them too genuine to need testing.” 

“Oho! my friend, thank you. I think you will do—you do 
not sleep with both eyes fastened.” 

Lovelace (aside): “J udicious Butter.” 

; ‘So! I leave you to your duties—make the running.” With 
; these words, spoken in a tone of mingled exhortation and ap- 
proval, the reigning king of the Palace of Matrimony gathered 
his private correspondence from the table and retired to the 
inner sanctum mentioned above. 
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The Hon. Lovelace, left to his own devices—which we must, 
in justice to that young gentleman, admit were, whenever re- 
quired, both many and various—began to mentally review his 
position. And he came to the agreeable conclusion that he 
had secured, on the whole, a very snug berth. The hours were 
not excessive, and to lounge about well-furnished rooms smok- 
ing cigarettes—for in the twentieth century this is admissible 
at all seasons—and making love to all the nicest candidates 
(this-was a mental reservation of his own) would be by no 
means an exhausting programme. There was a theatre at- 
tached to the Palace where marionettes, first introduced at the 
Italian Exhibition so far back as the year 1888, performed at 
intervals, They were not wildly exciting, and perhaps a little 
bit (?) but quite as lifelike as many human beings. There 
were concerts at which music hall artists (so elevated had 
public taste become) chanted the praises of billing and cooing 
in their own direct and humorous style. There were tableaux- 


vivants, picture galleries, billiard-rooms, a Turkish bath, library, 
bazaar, and everything that idle man can desire, including a 
magnificent refreshment bar, where Lovelace would be able to 
recruit exhausted nature after the arduous labors of a univer- 
sal Adonis. He would not be able to interview ladies in the 


waiting-rooms especially appropriated to their sex, as that 
would stamp him at once as an employe of the company—and 
it was to be his aim to pose as a client; but to the room where 
he now was, aspirants were seldom admitted more than one ata 


time, and here his delicate mission could be accomplished 


without interruption from the uninitiated.. One condition of 
his rather butterfly existence was hard, but imperative. He 
was never, without special orders, or when the first diagnosis 
was unsatisfactory, to make love tothe same lady more than 


once. But this restriction did not cause him any uneasiness. 


It was sufficient to have received from one who was himself a 
respectable and respected paterfamilias, carte blanche to flirt; 
and he hugged himself with glee at the thought that he was 


one of the first extant specimens of the legally chartered liber- 
tine. When he had done hugging himself, he reflected that 


his duty was now to embrace others, especially the opposite 
sex, whenever he found a lady casual enough to permit that 


grateful and comforting familiarity. And while in the very 
middle of registering an oath to do his very utmost in that 
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direction, he was almost startled from his usual serenity by 
hearing a distinctly pleasant voice close beside him, enquiring 
in pellucid accents: “Excuse me, sir; have you seen Herr 
Koppling?” Lovelace, given such short notice, searched hastily 
for his most fascinating smile, found it, put it on—rather 
crooked, owing to hurry—turned it upon his fair enquirer, and 
replied, ‘“ Madam, he will be here directly. Permit me to offer 
you a seat,” and he placed an arm-chair at her disposal, with 
all the gallantry so prosaic an action can derive from seasoned 
politeness. As he did so, it of course occurred to him, “ here 
is a client; I must commence my functions,” and re-adjusting 
his smile, he resumed his own fauteuil, at her invitation. 
“What a genius this Herr Koppling,” he began. “What 
fine perception, what tact, what beautiful ideas expressed in 
what wonderful language.” Here breath and inspiration 
failed him simultaneously, and the young lady had time to 
remark in an aside: ‘‘ His language certainly zs wonderful 


when he speaks English. Isuppose this is a client, how nice 
to find him so enthusiastic.” Then turning to Lovelace, she 
continued aloud: “So you really like the idea?” 

“Marvellous! Simply marvellous,” he exclaimed, rising and 


standing with one hand on the back of her chair, and looking 


persuasively into her eyes. This was a strategic movement, 
desired to give more effect and point to his succeeding words. 

“To bring together existences which without him would 
never have known each other is to play the part of Providence, 


with the advantage of a guarantee to each article.” 


“Yes,” replied his listener, rather puzzled by so earnest a 
manner, and such confidential propinquity —“‘yes, it is a noble 
mission.” 

“For instance,” pursued Lovelace, warming with his subject, 


here we are—we two, young and good-looking—in your 
case I might say lovely. We might have passed through 


life without knowing each other, and we were perhaps destined 
for mutual attachment.” 


“Sir!” exclaimed the lady, rising “you surely cannot’— but 


here the amorous swain abridged her scruples with another 


burst of eloquence — 
“Yes, madam, for mutual love. When I see you, young, 


lovely, and smiling, I do not know what has happened to 
me—I have received, as it were, an electric shock. It is 
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love! Sudden and triumphant love, that has been kindled in 
my soul, a flash from your radiant eyes that has lit the sacred 
torch.” 

‘But, Sir,” interposed the uncomfortable fair one, “‘you are 
mistaken, I assure you f 

“No, madam, I am not mistaken; it is love; I recognize it. The 
fervor of my feelings leaves no room for doubt. I kiss your 
hand in token of my homage and affection.” 

Suiting the action to the word, he knelt and kissed her hand 
rapturously, but the lady apparently only found the situation 
embarassing. 

‘Oh, please, sir, let go; it really isn’t right.” I am sure 
you wouldn’t wish——” she attempts to withdraw her hand 
but is unsuccessful, and retreats two or three steps with 
which he keeps pace, walking upon his knees, making at the 
same time sudden but luckless descents upon her hand with 


his lips, and jerking out the words: ‘No, madam, don’t be. 


“ alarmed—I love you—I adore you. Do not remain in- 
“ sensible to so deep a passion.” At this moment Herr Kopp- 
ling re-enters. Lovelace does not see him, too intent on his 
courtship, but the lady and the director catch sight of one 
another and exclaim, respectively: ‘ Gracious heavens!” and 
“ Ach! Gott!” Lovelace looks up and seeing his employer, 
rises with a look of relief, by no means sorry to have rubbed 
off the nervousness of— professionally speaking——his first 
encounter, and confidently expecting some mark of apprecia- 
tion and encouragement. What was his surprise, therefore, to 
see that Herr Koppling was threatened with a return of the 
apoplectic symptoms which his allusion to divorce had excited, 
and to hear from the empurpled lips of his plethoric friend 
the words, “ black-guard! black-sheep, schwein-hund, how 
dare you?” 

He, however, replied, in a confidential aside and with un- 
troubled sang-froid: ‘Don’t you see I was testing her ? 
You may guarantee this one; she’s safe.” 

“Thank you, mein friend,” bursts out the empurpled Teuton, 
you are too goot; that lady whom you insult is my wife, pig- 
dog of an English—verstchen sie mein wife?” 

“Oh! what a pity,” rejoined Lovelace, with the serenest sin- 
cerity, ‘I was making the running splendidly—you told me to 
make the running, you know.” 
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“But I not tell you to do him in my ground.” 

“No; but there was no notice up about trespassers.” 

“Den I gif you notice now, sir. I discharge you—you are 
onprincipled.” 

“Oh! Fritz. I’m sure the gentleman didn’t mean anything 
impolite,” pleads Mrs. Koppling, not insensible to the good 
looks of the last surviving Lovelace—“ but what does it all 
mean ?—why was he making the running?” 

““Sturm-wetter! this is one of the new assistants—the doubt- 
ful characters to test.” 

“Then, my dear Fritz, I congratulate you; you mustn’t let 
him go on any account; he does it beautifully.” 

“So that changes him for the better. Goodt, very goodt, 
my dear’—turning to Lovelace, and slowly recovering his 
normal complexion—“ what was your name, I haf forgot 
him?” 

“ Augustus George Stewart Archibald Lovelace.” 

“So! my dear Augustus George Stewart Archibald, I note 
him down”—here the pocket-book was in requisition—‘ go 
on as you haf begun—at least—no—where you left off—no, 
not exactly—-” 

‘Go on to the next experiment,” suggests Mrs. Koppling. 

“That is the wordt—go on, and you will rise in your pro- 
fession.” 

“Thank, you,” observed Lovelace, equally indifferent to 
praise or blame, “I have no doubt of it.” 

I hope Mrs. Koppling will pardon my inadvertence ?” 

“Oh! there is no pardon necessary, I’m sure it was excel- 
lently meant, if a little misdirected. I’m going to take off 
my things, Fritz—just come from the embankment—all the 
world is there this morning.” 


“ Does he look to come this way ?” 
“Who ? 


“ All the worldt.” 

“Oh ! no, besides, it would be no use, he is already provided. 
I forgot to mention that I saw all the world and his wife.” 

With these words and an impartial smile, which her husband 
and the new assistant shared between them, Mrs. Koppling re- 
tired. 

“T hope you are not annoyed about my little error,” ven- 
tured Lovelace, as soon as the door had closed. 
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“ Not at all, not at all,” responded Herr Koppling, all smiles 
and affability, “you agree mit me, ver’ well. I always 
thought my wife a genuine article, it is prideto have the same 
opinion of yourself, a judge so skillful and experiment. 1 
shall ask you to be my amanuensis. There is a salary also.” 

At the word amanuensis, Lovelace looked troubled, but the 
concluding remark reassured him, and he replied with alacrity, 
“Nothing would give me greater pleasure.” : 

“So! will you walk to my private apartment, you will read 
the correspondence and note him down—you will look over 
the photographs and stick him up.” 

“Certainly. It has always been my ambition to be the sec- 
retary of aman of genius,’ and whispering, “Judicious but- 
ter” to the door-panel, the scion of a noble house disappeared 
within the sanctum. 

“Ver’ goodt, ver’ goodt, a nice young man,” remarked Herr 
Koppling, as he also nodded his head at the door, and took it. 
into his confidence. ‘There is fortune in him, and he hasa 
civil tooth in his eye—no, no, tongue in his head.” The 
director closed, referring to the door, and consulted his 
watch. It was close on ten. “Where is then that painter 
man,” he ejaculated fiercely to the dial-plate, as if remonstrat- 
ing with it on unpunctuality in general, “why was he not so 
quick? I must excite him to once, I go”—and Herr Koppling 
was proceeding to the door, when his progress was arrested by 
the entrance of a remarkably piquant and pretty young lady, 
who, despite the remonstrances of the official bridesmaid, had 
insisted on penetrating to the holy of holies, without previous 
notice or sanction. 

BROOKLYN. W. H. P. Hayman. 
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“Will you walk with me about the town” to see where and 
how the people of New York city live? This will give you a 
glimpse of Gotham from the slums to the mansions of the mil- 
lionaires—from poverty and distress to affluence and luxury— 
through the shadows and sunshine of metropolitan life. With- 
out intruding, you can take a peep into some of the hovels, 
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lodging-houses, tenements, flats and private residences, where 
nearly 1,500,000 persons dwell. Here you see life in all 
its forms—more diversified, probably, than in any other city 
in America—from the homes of want, degradation and vice 
through all the intervening stages to uppertendom, where 
wealth and social culture reign. In fact, there are almost as 
many varieties of life in New York as you will find in the con- 
ditions, character and habits of the men and women compos- 
ing its vast population. The field is an interesting one for the 
student of human‘nature, the social economist, the moralist, 
the preacher and the writer. 

Home here hasan elastic meaning. It may be applied to 
places in the slums where migratory men are seen living like 
animals, or herding in dilapidated buildings and damp cellars, 


sleeping on straw or, as in cases occasionally found, on bare . 


floors and benches; it may mean a narrow space in some cheap 
lodging house, for there is no other place that a large floating 
class can call home; or two or three small rooms in a tenement 
and in flats. Of course, this is the dark side of home life inthe 
metropolis, but it is largely filled. On the other side you 
encounter comfortable private houses and costly, elegantly 
furnished mansions where “home” is not a misnomer. t 

In the slums and in many tenement house districts, they 
never heard of Payne’s ‘Home, Sweet Home,” nor of the prov- 
erb that says “Home is home, be it everso homely.” There 
are a lot of homes in New York that are homely but comforta- 
ble, and many that are destitute of everything that my readers 
would call home. But thousands of people live in dens and 
hovels in parts of the city and look upon them as their homes 
—and very naturally too, because they have no other abodes. 

“As one who long in populous city pent,” let me nowshow you 
some pen pictures. Before doing so, I will make a classifica- 
tion of places where so-called homes and real homes are to be 
found. This is it: 

First—Slums, including lodging-houses and the lowest grade 
of tenements. 

Second—Other and better tenements. 

Third—Flats and apartments—they virtually mean the same 
thing—which, under the law, are nothing but tenements. 

Fourth—Boarding houses. 

Fisth—-Fotels. 
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Sixth—Private residences. 

These embrace the various forms and conditions of home 
life found in the metroplis. This is the route laid out for our 
pictorial tour of New York. Beginning with the sub-strata of 
the population, I shall have to take you down through the 
Fourth and Sixth wards and the lower portion of the Four- 
teenth ward, It is only about five minutes’ walk from the City 
Hall to the slums in these localities, which are all east of 
Broadway. The worst phases of life in these quarters may be 
found in the streets winding or running westward from Park 
Row and the Bowery, namely, Baxter, Mott, Mulberry (where 
is found the famous “Bend,” so called onaccount of the curve), 
Pell, and Bayard streets, and in some of the narrow, squalid 
streets and alleys starting at Park Row and running to the 
East River. The lowest dens, dives, hovels and rookeries are 
principally in the neighborhood of the “Bend.” Here we are 
in the centre almost of a dense, malodorous population of the 
poorest and most ignorant foreign element to be found, prob- 
ably, in the metroplis. The atmosphere in and out of doors 
here is laden with the effluvia of filth and general squalor ap- 
parent in every building, that would seem to breed contagion. 
And yet epidemics are scarce in these quarters. The tene- 
ments around here are ina wretched condition, and still one 
of the mysteries of metropolitan life is how the people who 
occupy them appear to live contentedly. These people 
manage to earn enough to buy food, clothing, and to pay their 
rent, which in such houses averages from four dollars to six 
dollars a month for a dark, dingy room. Many ofthem are 
street venders, both men and women—in some cases a husband 
and wife, who work in different places daily, and together eke 
out a miserable existence for themselves and their half-starved, 
half-clothed children. Such poor people, as a rule, have more 
children than they can comfortably support, and this is too 
often the case among the most wretchedly conditioned families. 
Around this neighborhood men and women, who have reached 
the lowest depths of human misery and depravity, lodge in 
dingy dens and crannies that abound on almost every side. 
They work but little, ifany. By begging, they get just enough 
to keep them from the poor house., Some of them who have 
no rented room sleep in the vile places which they frequent, 
or if they are not allowed to do that they lie down in hallways. 
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There are places in the slums where landlords will furnish 
such accommodations to wayfarers for a penny or two. The 
police stations give lodgings nightly to as many of this class 
as their cells will allow. These are the last resorts of the 
penniless wanderers. Rooms in the ramshackle old three to 
five story tenements cost only a few dollars a month. A man 
and his wife and from one to five children not infrequently 
live in a single room twelve feet square, which is usually found 
in the most topsy-turvy, filthy condition. This I know from 
personal observation. The strangest fact of life in such squalor 
is the apparent contentment of the occupants. 

We will now look into lodging houses. There are about 
two hundred of them in the metropolis, principally on Park 
Row, (that part of it formerly known as Chatham street), 
Chatham Squareand the Bowery. The lowest and cheapest 
ones are in Baxter, Mott, Pell and adjacent unkempt streets. , 
One in Pell street furnishes lodgings for five cents a night. 
These are bare boards or benches—that is about all—and the 
“‘guests” of such places are tramps. I have often been ap- 
proached in the streets at night by men who make this stereo- 
typed request: “ Mister, give me five cents to get a night’s 
lodging.” A five-cent lodging-house isthe only refuge, outside 
of a police station, that a large number of unfortunate men in 
New York are able to find shelter in. There is no ceremony 
or privacy in one of these sleeping places, for the lodgers 
sprawl about promiscuously on the floor or in bunks. To give 
you an idea of one of these cheap lodging houses, but about 
one grade better, I will describe one in Houston street, be- 
tween Mulberry and Mott streets. This is known as Dramatic 
Hall or “Scratch Hall.” It adjoins Police headquarters. 
Going up-stairs, there is a large room containing a lot of 
rough, wooden frames running from wall to wall. Each frame 
contains two single beds or cots, one above the other, and 
supplied with some ragged, dirty coverings. These lodgings 
cost seven cents each a night, and as a rule are fully occupied 
by men who are not able to pay “the price ” of quarters else- 
where. 

The lodging houses seem to have been an offshoot from the 
boarding house, rather than the hotel. Poor people furnish a 
few extra beds, and give a night’s lodging to transient visitors 
forasmallsum. The occupants of such lodgings are unmar- 
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ried laboring men, who are floating about the city, stopping 

ear their place of work. The better class of lodging houses 
located on the streets previously named, charge all the way 
from ten cents to half adollar. These are the most “fashion- 
able” ones in the city. They are fitted up and run ona kind of 
hotel system. Each room or compartment contains asingle cot, 
sometimes a bed, and affords a privacy not enjoyed in the 
cheaper grades. The fifty-cent rooms are kept clean and 
comfortable. The state laws, the ordinances of the city and 
the regulations of the Board of Health compel the keepers to 


do this. Every lodging house proprietor has to get a permit 
from the Health Commissioners and make a full statement of 
the premises he intends to maintain, and how many lodgers 
he will accommodate. Then inspectors visit his lodging 


house periodically to see that the provisions of the permit are 
carried out. 

* Under the present strict supervision, the lodging houses of 
the city are in far better sanitary condition than ever before. 
Overcrowding is not possible to any great extent. Where 


more beds are found in a room than the permit allows, the 
officer sees that they are removed. That overcrowding is not 
an economical necessity is shown by the fact that many pro- 
prietors have hired additional room to accommodate beds that 
they had been forced to remove. 


The men who have temporary homes in lodging houses 
take their meals in the cheap restaurants in the immediate 
vicinity. There are many of these eating places along Park 
Row, the Bowery, and in the side streets, where corned beef 


and beans, or other food, enough to satisfy the appetite of a 


moderate eater, can be had for ten or fifteen cents. Thousands. 
of men living in lodging houses or other cheap quarters, board 
in dime restaurants which are known by such names as “ Beef- 


steak John” and “ Jim Fisk.” 


Our next picture,will be among tenements, flats and apart- 
ment houses. The only difference between “ flats’ or “ apart- 
ments” is that flats are generally used for housekeeping, while 
apartments, with some exceptions, are occupied by a man and 
his wife who “ board out.” Flats are classed as tenements by 
the laws of the state and the regulations of the Board of 
Health. Under the statutes, a tenement is defined as a“ house, 
building or portion thereof which is rented’”—to be occupied 
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“as the home or residence of three families or more living in- 
dependently of each other and doing their cooking upon the 
premises or by more than two families upon any floor so living 
and cooking.” As apartment houses are chiefly the lodgings, 
or houses without housekeeping, of those who take their meals 
at restaurants and boarding houses, they cannot properly be so 
considered as tenements. 

There are between four and five hundred flats and tenements 
in New York. Some are small and a grade better than tenements; 
others are large enough to afford accomodations fora colony 6f 
families and supplied with appointments and little conveniences 


that make them desirable and attractive homes. The smaller 
flats scattered alloverthe city,and particularly above Fourteenth 
street, are divided into suites of from three to six rooms on 
each floor. You can hire a three room flat in some places for 


about the same price that you would pay in the best tene- 
ments, namely, $15.00 a month. 

Flat-life is pushing out the house-dwellers in all directions 
before the irresistible pressure of trade and the advance of 
rentals. That there are certain advantages in carefully planned 


and properly built apartment houses is evident from their 
appearance in suburban regions and even in the Harlem dis- 
trict, where it is yet practicable to buy lots and erect separate 
houses at a moderate rental. To families with a modest in- 


come the questions of time and expense control the selection 


of a residence. A long journey night and morning and the 


early and late hours involved, become a serious burden to the 
men, and it is a matter of grave importance to shorten the time 
between home and work. As yet there are few eligible flats 


in the lower part of the city, for small incomes. Sixty or 


seventy dollarsa month is near the mark for an attractive, 
roomy apartment favorably situated, and thousands of thor- 
oughly respectable families must stop at forty or fifty. A 


much larger class find their limit at twenty-five dollars, 


Of course, there are many sides to the flat-life question. So 
there are to the separate-dwelling question. But there are 
good points that are not always borne in mind in reviewing the 
whole matter. For instance, it must be set down at once that 
the apartment offers great money considerations to the modest 
as well as the generous income. Many of the elegant “ show” 
flats offer luxury and convenience for $1,500 or $2,000 a year 
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that could not be had in separate dwellings for three times the 
amounts; while the less pretentious are equally favorable to 
their tenants. It is possible to procure a thoroughly com- 
fortable, roomy, attractive apartment in a satisfactory neigh- 
borhood for $350 or $450 a year. | 

There are many economies which inure to the flat-dweller; 
in servants, safeguards, conveniences, securities against ma- 
rauders and intruders. Ina well janitored apartment the vexa- 
tions and practical bothers of domestic routine are reduced to 
@minimum. Where a small separate dwelling requires two or 
three domestics, one capable servant will suffice for a small 
flat, with occasional assistance on the heavy days. Besides, 
there is no hitch about the water question. The engine in the 
basement settles that, and there is a strong pressure at all the 
faucets. Steam heating is also applied so skillfully that the 
discomfort and dirt of stoves and grates may be done away 
with. 

The most expensive flats and apartments are in Fifth, Mad- 
ison and Seventh avenues and Broadway, where the rents run 
from $4,000 to $10,000 a year for a suite of rooms. I presume 
you may be interested in a description of the apartment house 
of this class. I will briefly outline one of them. This is a 
group of houses at the termination of Seventh avenue, running 
on Fifty-eighth and Fifty-ninth streets, just across the latter 
from Central Park. This little colony in itself is known asthe 
Navarro Flats, the largest ones in New York. They are built 
on what architects call the duplex plan, that is, a floor and a 
half for each suite, and are twelve stories high in the rearand 
ten in front. The houses are built around a large court yard, 
wider than an ordinary street. There are eight of them, named 
Madrid, Lisbon, Valencia, Granada, Barcelona, Salamanca and 
Tolosa. The external structure is of brick and stone, with 
elaborate ornamentation. There are two flats on each floor. 
The rooms either look out on the court or street, and all of 
them are, therefore, airy and well lighted. I will go through 
the Madrid and briefly sketch it to give you an idea of what 
these flats are like. This isone of the corner houses. Front- 
ing the two streets is a dining room, seventeen by thirty-four 
feet; adjacent to this on the front is the library, nineteen and 
a half by twenty-two and a half feet; next in succession are 
three chambers, fourteen by twenty-two and a half, fifteen by 
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twenty-two and a half and seventeen by nineteen respectively. 
Back of this set of rooms are two reception halls, and just back 
of these the public hall and the public and service eleva- 
tors and stair case. On one side of the staircase is a chamber, 
nineteen by twenty feet, on the opposite side being the billiard 
room, eighteen and a half by twenty-four feet. At the rear of 
the billiard room is another dining room, sixteen by thirty-one 
feet; off of this a butler’s pantry, and beyond that the kitchen, 
seventeen and a half by eighteen feet; off this a store-room, 
and still beyond servants’ and bath rooms and two more 
chambers, twelve by twelve and eleven by fifteen feet. 
This makes the area about one hundred by eighty-five feet. 
Flats in this, as in the other houses of the the group, rent 
from $3,000 to $6,000 and $7,000 a year. Life in boarding 
houses and hotels comes under the title of this article, 
for they form the homes of many single men and women 
and small families. Rooms can be had in some of the best 
locations in the city all the way from $2.50 to $10 and $15 a 
week. The first named price is the minimum for a hall room 
in desirable locations. Thousands of young and middle-aged 
men and women are rooming in one house and taking their 
meals in another. Table board can be found without going 
but a few doors or a block away for from $5.00 to $7.00a week. 
Room and board in a good boarding house, with the music of 
a piano thrown in, cost from $7 to $10 and $15 a week, in 
some locations as high as $20.00 for a single man. But in a 
majority of the better grade of boarding houses from $8.00 to 
$12.00 is a fair average. I know men with wives who pay only 
$17.00 for one room and board for two. Married men without 
business of their own, but who earn from $25.00 to $50.00 a 
week—and there is a vast number of this class in New York— 
live in boarding houses. Hotel living is more expensive than 
the best boarding house life. A single man cannot live ina 
second-class hotel even for less than $15.00 a week, and a mar- 
ried man without children will have to pay for one room and 
board $25.00 to $100.00 a week. At such hotels as the Fifth 
Avenue and Windsor, $100, and even more, would have to be 
paid for similar accommodations. Prices vary according to 
the size and location of apartments. 

The last, and perhaps the most interesting, picture of “home 
life in New York” is among private residences. Here you 
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will see almost as great a variety of exterior and interior sur- 
roundings as among the tenements. There are little, plain, 
modest looking private brick houses in the oldest quarters of 
the city; miles of brown stone fronts, lining Fifth, Lexington 
and Madison avenues, and many in other streets, and marble 
fronted, artistically decorated mansions, that might be the 
envy of royalty. Front yards, shade trees and flower beds, 
are luxuries that you could not easily find, except in Harlem 
wards, among the private houses of New York. Children 
have to play on the sidewalk or out in the street. There is no 
other place for them to romp and play tag. Few of those 
who live in private houses own them. The occupants are a 
well-to-do ‘class of business men who could hardly be called 
rich men. They cannot afford to buy a house or a lot. A 
lot in a desirable neighborhood costs several thousand dollars, 
while a house in such a location cannot be purchased without 
asmall fortune, so that the great majority of those living 
in private houses have to be content with renting. This is 
more expensive as a rule than hiring a flat, which is as 
private as almost any residence. Private house rents range 
from $1,000 to $10,000, (dependent on the location), a 
year. Then there is gas and other necessary expenses be- 
sides. Men seeking to economize in their domestic expenses 
find it cheaper to rent a furnished flat in some good location. 
This they can do for $1,200 to $3,000 and upwards, yearly. A 
man whose income is $1,000 or $1,500 a year cannot very well 
afford to hire a private house in a street where he would care 
to reside. To undertake to describe all of the private 
houses — modest and palatial— would require almost unlim- 
ited space. I will sketch two. One is occupied by our 
bachelor Mayor Hugh J. Grant, at 261 West Seventy-third 
street. It is of brown stone, four stories high, with a Moorish 
front and a pleasing entrance. It is about the centre of the 
block between West End avenue andthe boulevard, and one 
of the most desirable locations about the Park. The drawing 
room is finished in light oak, the walls are a custard color, em- 
bossed, and in the fire-place, Mexican onyx and carved oak 
are beautifully combined. Rugs cover the floor, the centre 
one being a tiger skin, with the huge head turned to the fen- 
der. Curtains of imperial Irish point lace drape the window, 
beneath hangings of golden-brown plush, and in the doorways 
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are rich fabrics, one of dark green and the other of mahogany. 
The furniture is upholstered in olive brocatel, stamped with 
rose-color, 

On the second floor is Mayor Grant’s library, done in oak, 
with sage green walls finished with frieze of mulberry leaves 
and furnished with red leather chairs. The desk is bound in 
oxydized steel, and on either end is a table lamp, shaded with 
a parasol of fluted silk. 

The Mayor’s bedroom is as daintily appointed as a bridal 
chamber, for there are crushed rosesin the velvet carpet, above 
are the wall panels, the furniture is mahogany, filmy lace 
drapes the windows, and over an oriental couch is a slumber 
blanket of own, satin lined, with a cover that may have been 
some court beauty’s ball dress. 

Going over into Fifth Avenue, above Forty-second street, 
we see a palatial house at number 640. This is the home of 
Mrs. W.H Vanderbilt. Beyond question, this surpasses any 
private mansion in New York, ifnot in America. Passing 
through the main entrance you find a vast square hall, open 
straight up to the roof, with two galleries running around its 
sides, one above the other, and filled with a glow of rich soft 
light that fell through the stained glass windows with peculiar 
effectiveness. Every inch of that hall is decorated by master 
hands. An enormous rug covers the inlaid floor; there are 
silken hangings here and there, carved chairs and settees, 
palmsand plants. There is a library exquisite beyond descrip- 
tion; a drawing room, filled with artistic foreign furniture, its 
walls decorated by celebrated artists, and its bric-a-brac worth 
a king’s ransom; a Japanese apartment, unique and curious, 
now used asa billiard room, its ceiling oddly wrought of bam- 
boo, and everything in it Japanese; a dining room in richly 
carved oak. Very costly houses are too apt, as a rule, to lack 
the redeeming grace of cosiness and habitableness. That 
was the fault of the Villard house on Madison avenue, which is 
well known as one of the handsomest in town, as it is the 
fault of many another. They are fine and stately, ornate and 
splendid, but their magnificence is too plainly for the world at 
large to admire and to praise than for their owners to enjoy. 

Mrs. Vanderbilt’s own apartments look out upon Fifth 
avenue. She has a bed chamber fit for the princess who was 
bruised by sleeping on a pea under seventeen feather beds. 
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One thing in it is a dressing table, with a great mirror set in 
silver, and strewn with silver toilet articles of every descrip- 
tion. It is covered with old pink plush, and over that hangs a 
large piece of exquisite point lace, which once belonged to the 
ill-fated Marie Antoinette, and is worth many times its weight 
in gold. The bed is of carved and inlaid wood, four posts and 
a canopy, and it is finished by an embroidered satin covering. 
Next this chamber is a boudoir or sitting room. As for 
the dressing rooms, they are lined from floor to ceiling with 
vast mirrors, and fitted with baths of silver set in precious 
stones. 

The metropolis abounds with contrasts, no less among the 
homes of its inhabitants, than in other respects. Princeliness 
of space and brilliancy of architecture, interior opulence and 
splendor, are met by contracted, humble apartments and 
homes, sometimes clean, but more often plain and squalid and 
amid unadorned surroundings. The luxury of Fortune smiles 
in some portions of the city, giving comfort and happiness, 
while Fate frowns in others, where poverty, destitution and 
misery walk from one year’s end to another. Here you see 
residences fit for kings and princes; there cheap, overcrowded 
tenements, whose occupants are living in dense, in some places 
squalid, masses, surrounded by a tainted atmosphere and un- 
wholesome moral and social conditions; here families pass 
their lives luxuriously on an inheritance or acquired wealth; 
there many thousands of men and women and children, too, are 
struggling to make both ends meet. So life in New York runs. 
in widely divergent and still diverging channels, forming an 
impassable chasm that separates these two classes. 

New York. SyDNEY DEAN. 


A STORY OF DREAMS. 


“There is a great deal more in dreams than even the wisest 
of us dream of.” These words were uttered by Bertram Des- 
mond, our club favorite, whose blonde, handsome features 
showed as much intellectuality as good nature, presided over 
by an excess, some said, of refinement. 

“I have good reason for such an assertion,” he continued, 
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“and I am going to make another that will probably cause you 
all to think I’m a little ‘off,’ but from actual experience I know 
it to be a fact.” 

We were all glad of some promised variety, for our club-room 
chat had grown dull and monotonous of late, and here was a 
hint at a mystery. 

“Go ahead, old boy,” said I, “give us any amount of the 
supernatural. This is the time when ‘ghosts from churchyards 
do repair.’” 

“T have been half expecting to see my grandfather peep over 
my shoulder for the last half hour,” quoth Maurice Fielding, a 
dapper little fellow, whom any respectable ghost would have 
disowned. 

It was indeed an uncanny hour! The November wind 
moaned and gurgled and shrieked like some poor “ human” in 
the outer darkness; and the stray passers-by, seen through the 
rain and mist, seemed ghostly phantoms, dark and grim, has- 
tening—hastening—whither? 

Bertram’s voice disturbed the gloomy silence. He had sat 
for a moment gazing at each in turn; at last he spoke. 
| “Now boys,” he began, “I am perfectly sober, and perfectly 
serious, in what Iam going to say. I don’t expect you to be- 
lieve me yet. I'll wait till you have tested it yourselves. We 
can dream just whatever we wish.” 

The tilted chairs came down in unison. 

“What!” we all cried in a breath... 

“I say that we can dream just whatever we wish. I can give 
t you certain rules, physical, mental and moral, and if you adhere 
to them strictly, the brain will follow out accurately in sleep 
' the route that, waking, you have traced for tt.” 

We were prepared for the marvelous, but this was danger- 
ously near the borderland of the absurd. Disregarding the 
looks of incredulity that met his gaze on all sides he went on: 
“As I said, I speak from experience, though a very limited 
one, and I think I can give you such directions that any one of 
you can lead a second life of his own making, more real, if 
possible, than the waking life. A life of perfect beauty, per- 
fect love, varied only, when he wishes, by a little interlude of 
commonplace.” 

Our incredulity was vanquished, not only by the audacity of 
Bertram’s statement, but by the passionate earnestness with 
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which he spoke. We felt that he not only believed what he 
said, but that he knew it. 

His quick eye saw the change, and he spoke more happily. 

“Thank you, boys, I have wanted you to share this gift for 
a long time, but I was not quite sure of your prosaic natures.” 

Silence again fell upon the group, while Bertram drew a note 
book from his pocket. 

A deep drawn sigh startled us. It came from poor Mer.e 
Dallas, we always called him foor among ourselves. He was 
broken hearted all because of the falseness of a girl. 

As Bertram opened his book he continued eagerly: 

“Who wishes first to test this dream life? A solace for every 
earthly ill, a cure for heart-break. Who would not laugh at 
the stings and arrows of misfortune, the wounds inflicted by 
defeat, disgrace, it may be, when he can live this dual life, re- 
verse the facts, live the dream, dream the reality? 


“For God’s sake give it to me,” cried Merle, in a voice husky 
with emotion. . 


We all proceeded to copy the talismanic scroll, and left soon 


after. I shall never forget the look on Merle’s face, as he 


passed out into the mist, a look in which hope had suddenly 
burst forth, a tiny blossom overshadowed by grim defiance. It 
was not to him, as to us—child’s play. To him—if a success, 


it would be Life in Death! 
* * a * 


A week passed before the same half-dozen of us were alone 
in the old corner of the club library. 


We all began eager questionings. One had failed entirely, 


another had met with a glimmer of success, a third had almost 
touched perfection, but though satisfied that the plan was no 
chimera springing from a romantic brain, none of our phleg- 
matic natures had attained the exaltation necessary for com- 
plete success. 

With one exception, Merle Dallas, poor Merle no longer. 
He had found his elixir and his draughts were deep. He 
seemed to have regained perfect health. His eyes, before so 
heavy and sunken, glittered with, almost painful brilliancy. 
His cheek, before the hue of parchment, now flushed and paled 
like a young girl’s; his every movement, before dulland leth- 
argic, was now almost abrupt in its intense energy. 

Speaking with rapid utterances, he told us how his ex- 
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perment had been supremely successful. How for seven nights 
he had lived in an earthly paradise, feeling the arms of 
his lost love around him—looking into her eyes—his soul 
gazing into the very depths of her being! Howhe had found 
that, after all, she was not untrue—that “zat had been a de- 
ception of the other life—the life which was now to him the dream. 

We could not face him as he spoke, for we felt the hot tears 
in our eyes. : 

Suddenly he grasped Bertram’s hand and kissed it passion- 
ately, with great sobs of gratitude. Wearose, one by one, and 
went out. Merle’s hand upon my arm kept me in my seat. 

“We shall be married to-night at twelve. I wish I could ask 
you to the wedding, old fellow, but Bertram hasn’t reduced 
his science to that yet.” He spoke with his whole soul in 
his eyes, and I knew it was more real to him than anything 
that happened in the waking life. 

I pressed his hand and left him, with a vague feeling of ap- 
prehension—a grim foreboding of I knew not what. 

I dreamed all night of Merle, involuntarily of course, and 


though on waking, I could not recall my dream, I felt im- 


pelled to go with all haste to his hotel. 
He had left orders not to be disturbed, he had done so all 
week in fact, but on strength of our intimacy, I went up to his 


room and knocked gently, half afraid of calling him from his 


sweet dream-life. 
Receiving no answer, I ventured to open the door. 
Presuming on our intimacy, I went directly to his room. 
There was no sound. I knocked gently, fearful of recalling 


him from his beautiful dream life, to the night-mare of reality. 


There was no answer, so I opened the door quietly. I closed 
it as hastily as possible. 


There on the sofa sat Merle Dallas, with his lost love’s head 
upon his breast, his arms around her, his tears mingling with hers. 

Had he dreamed her into his arms? How had he won her 
back? I dared not ask; no doubt he will tell me some day. 

Perhaps his unconscious mind, joined tohis conscious will, 
became in sleep a power that,could not be resisted—that van- 
quished space and brought the wished-for object to his arms. 

We need not ask the question, but when misfortune threatens 
we can try ourselves—to use a life of dreams. . 

Rose D’BaGnNeE Lt. 
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HEALTH NOTES. 
By F. L. Oswa.p, M. D.* 


I]. —MIpDsSUMMER LIFE. 


Sanitary Reform, the chief problem of modern civilization, 
is most sorely needed during the three warmest months of the 
year. It has often been remarked that a cobbler of hygienic 
habits has a better chance of longevity than a gardener or a 
hunter afflicted with ungovernable appetites, and it is equally 
true that by dint of sanitary arrangements, a cottage in a smoky 
manufacturing town could be made more pleasant in midsum- 
mer than an ill-constructed palace on the airy summits of the 
southern Alleghanies. 

For there is no doubt that, but for the artificial evils of our 
domestic arrangements, the dreaded dog-day season would be 
welcomed as the most favored time of the year. Rainy Spring, 
and Autumn, with its chill nights, would carry but few votes 
against the warm noon of the year, if the birds in the woodland 
shade could speak, or the coneys, chasing their playmates on 
moonlit mountain meadows. 

The dread of “ draughts,” is the most mischievous of the 
delusions by which the children of civilization have forfeited 
the midsummer paradise of their instinct-guided fellow-crea- 
tures. Even in our southern border-states, where the summer 
heat rivals that of Turkish-Asia, doors and windows are apt 
to be closed at the very time when the evening breeze begins 
to cool the sultry atmosphere, and few natives of those states 
would find it easy to realize the fact that their prejudice is 
wholly unknown among nations constituting nearly two-thirds 
of the human race. ‘In Persia,” says a modern traveler, ‘ the 


* Correspondence on sanitary questions, addressed to “ Health Notes,” 
care of BELFORD’s MONTHLY, will be answered in these columns, which 
are intended to bring the Science of Health nearer to the people and in- 
telligently interpret for them the great question that are daily springing 
up in the domain of hygiene. Special attention will be given to hints and 
rules relating to the prevention of disease by sanitary precautions, which 
form the true foundation of medical science. 
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proprietor of an attractive building site, with or without the 
implements of artesian exploration, manages to connect his 
premises witha ditch of running water, conducted in pipes to 
the stone-paved central hall, and thence to an adjoining yard, 
for the benefit of domestics and thirsty horses. That yard, 
and the walls of the casement, are always constructed in a way 
to give the summer-hall the benefit of a through current of 
fresh air. On receiving a visitor, a Persian gentleman will first 
go through the formality of inquiring after the health of some 
two-score different relatives, and then deliberately conduct his 
guest to the draughtiest place in the sitting-room, and perhaps 
express his regret that the wind is so slack to-day and the fan- 
boy absent. 

The Hindoos share that predilection for air in motion. 
“The young Men’s Debating Club of Progressive Natives,” 
says a correspondent of the Bombay Gazette, “ were last night 
favored with the presence of several foreign visitors, one of 
whom proposed to discuss the question of the “best inven- 
tion.” “Ifyou mean from a moral point of view,” said his 
sarcastic correspondent, “ I should say the quarantine system 
of Tippo Sahib, that admitted British merchandise free, but ex- 
cluded British officials. If ina physical sense, I should say 
gauze screens, because they admit the night breeze, but bar 
out gnats.” | 

Florence Nightingale’s arguments leave no doubt that the 
art of cooling our houses in summer is of as much sanitary jm- 
portance as that of warming them in winter; and the Health 
Bureaus of the future will employ inspectors of ice-air works 
and commissioners of refrigeration. But in the meantime 
private enterprise could achieve manifold improvements upon 
the conventional methods of house-cooling, if, like our 
Asiatic fellow-men, we would consent to avail ourselves of 
Nature’s free co-operation. Outside of the tenement Ghettos 
of our large sea-coast towns, there are few homes where a 
moderate amount of ingenuity would fail to discover a chance 
for creating a through draft—the most essential condition of a 
domestic summer resort. During the six warmest months of 
the year, every region of the habitable globe has its prevailing 
air currents—somewhat analogous to the trade winds of the 
tropics; for instance, the semi-perennial southwest breezes 
of our Gulf-States, or the southeast winds of Northern New 
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England. By means of wind-screens and well-placed windows, 
such air currents can generally be concentrated upon any de- 
sired point, and this cooling effect can be considerably 
increased by the aid ot foliage and diffused moisture; the 
spray of a refreshing fountain, or water trickling over a little 
grotto of porous rocks. 

' Where ice is cheap, its skillful application makes other re- 
frigerating contrivances almost superfluous. By a combina- 
tion of air-pumps and ice-boxes the temperature in the work- 
shops of the Government Arsenal of Marseilles was last sum- 
mer reduced more than forty degrees below that of the out 

door atmosphere, and similar results have been accomplished 
in several public buildings of Vienna and Washington. Air in 
large volumes can be cooled and conducted from room to 
room, just as warn air is radiated from basement furnaces, and 
the experiénce of the beneficial effects is apt to modify that 
excessive dread of moisture which has caused the demolition of 
so many fine shade-trees in the neighborhood of North Amer- 
ican country-homes. About thirty years ago a mania similar 
to the “Blue Glass Craze” induced thousands of southern land- 
owners to import Eucalyptus trees, in the hope that the aro- 
matic influence of the mysterious plant would render the soil 
non-malarious. It was proved beyond the possibility of a 
doubt that climate diseases had become less frequent in the 
neighborhood of Eucalyptus groves, but it is now almost 
equally certain that the improvement was due simply to the 
cooling shade of the plantations, and that any other tree-shade 
would have answered the same purpose. Savannah, Georgia, 
with its fourfold rows of magnificent live-oaks and magnolias, 
has enjoyed a remarkable immunity from summer epidemics, 
and in the scale of longevity country-parsons are outranked 
by the foresters (forest and game-keepers) of Northern Europe, 
whose homes are generally hidden in groves of beech and oak 
trees. 

Leaf-trees are chemical, as well as mechanical, refrigerators. 
Board sheds, intercepting the rays of the sun and admitting 
all lateral air-currents, would only partly reproduce the cool- 
ing effect of a shady grove, for reasons explained by the fact 
that plants, in warm weather, manage to keep the temperature 
of their sap below that of the surrounding air, just as ef- 
fectually.as the laboratory of the animal organism reverses 
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that process in winter. Hence the grateful coolness of forest~ 
arcades, with their vaults of massive foliage — tier above tier 
of green boughs, breathing tempered air, besides intercepting 
the glare of the noon-day sun. 

Leafy arbors can be made t» answer a similar purpose, and 
an American music teacher of my acquaintance thus contrives 
to attract a large number of midsummer pupils, by making her 
cottage atemple of thermal comfort, at the very time when the 
public schools become unbearable with dust and heat. Her 
garden wall encloses less than an acre of ground, but nearly 
the whole of that area is screened by a canopy of wildering 
vines, trimmed below, but encouraged to branch upward and 
outward in a maze of tangled tendrils, kept fresh by daily 
showers of artificial rain. Five long lines of arbors converge 
toward the windows of the ground-floor, and the air-currents 
entering the cottage have thus to pass through an intermediate 
stratum of shade-cooled air. 

Our Spanish-American neighbors have effectually got rid of 
the belief in the necessity of flannel underwear and three 
daily warm meals. “I see you have followed my advice,” said 
a hygienic physician on entering a garden where a number of 
children were taking a breakfast of bread and hot milk, “only 
it would not have been necessary to serve the milk boiling hot.” 

“Why, what else should we do?” said the materfamilias in 
unfeigned amazement. “It stands to reason that children 
ought to have something warm in the morning.” 

“Could you oblige me to specify that reason?” inquired the 
sanitary reformer. That question would, indeed, not be easy 
to answer, and it would be equally difficult to state a rational 
purpose for the practice of aggravating the blood-heating 
effect of the summer sun by woolen garments. The best sum- 
mer dress should be defined in a single sentence: The mini- 
mum of dry goods compatible with decency and protection 
from troublesome insects. For boys of that happy age that 
can defy the mandates of the fashion journal, a loose linen 
shirt, linen knee-breeches and a light straw hat would suffice 
for all practical purposes. Adults have to compromise the 
matter, but should at least give themselves the benefit of a just 
doubt in the wisdom of the flannelhypothesis. Instinct would 
certainly recommend a lighter and smoother material, and the 
longtived nations of the East stick to linen, which the Greeks 
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(as the Romans of the classic éra) preferred to all other farics 
during the long summer of the Mediterranean coast-land.* 


[To be continued. 


_ * With post-note concerning inquiries of correspondents, see Chapter I. in July issue. 


THOUGHTS ON MATTERS LYRIC AND DRAMATIC. 


I heard, lately, at one of Mr. Damrosch’s Sunday orchestral 
concerts, Wagner’s “Prize Song” from “Die Meistersanger,” 
arranged as an orchestral piece, and the hearing has made me 
more sure than ever that the opinion I expressed, in this mag- 
azine, some months ago, was correct. 

I then averred that had Wagner confined himself to orches- 
tral writing and let the stage alone, he would have shone out 
with unobscured brilliancy as a great composer, whereas, as a 
dramatic musician, he labors under the disadvantage of a total 
ignorance of the voice and the art of singing, and, also, is 
handicapped by his erroneous notions of stage requisites. 

He persistently ignores the fact that the personages on the 
stage command the attention of the audience by reason of their 
action and personality, and that the instrumental part is, and 
must be, subordinate, so that the search for phrases through 
the winding ways of the harmony, although very interesting to 
the trained musician, is decidedly tiresome to the average 
hearer, who expects, justly, to hear the leading phrases from 
the mouths of the leading persons of the play, and not from 
the hidden oboe or trombone. 

But, when untrammeled by dramatic necessities, Wagner 
does, indeed, give us the music of the spheres. | 

His blending harmonies, his prismatic shadings of varying 
tones, wrap the soul in ecstasy, and his wondrous knowledge 
of instrumental resource enables him to present an aural pict- 
ure of the inner soul of humanity as definite and easily to be 
understood as Michael Angelo’s ‘Last Judgment.” 

But Wagner is not the only man of genius who has mistaken 
his vocation. 

The painter, Gainsborough, prided himself on his musical 
abilities, which were very moderate, and the comedian Liston 
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always insisted that he was a tragic actor lost to the world by 
unkind tate. 

Wagner has thrown away the certainty of immortal fame as 
a symphonist, for the partial recognition, by fanatics, of a com- 
poser for the stage. He has neglected the true field of music 
for the tinseled theatre. He could have been a great composer 
of orchestral symphonies; he would be a rather dull and stilted 
writer of quasi operas— 

true, 'tis pity, and pity 'tis, ’tis true. 
FRED LysTER. 


LABOR’S JUST DOMAIN. 


“ Protection” is established for the benefit of the working 
‘man. So said the accredited representatives of the Protec- 
tionist party in their platform at Minneapolis the other day, 
-and so say all protectionists. It is intended, according to their 
position, as a barrier against the competition of foreign pauper 
labor, and its alleged depressing effect upon the pay of 
American toilers. 

If so, we have again and again been treated to the edifying 
spectacle of employers of labor, in large numbers, quitting 


their homes and their business, visiting the nation’s capital, 


and spending months of time and thousands of money, as 
was the case when the McKinley bill was enacted, that they 
might be enabled to pay better wages to their employees; for 
whoever heard of a delegation of workingmen going to Wash- 
ington to urge an increase of tariff duties? What a pity that 
-such benevolence has been so often disappointed when pay- 
‘day has come, after the desired legislation was obtained, in 
finding itself driven to the necessity of cutting instead of ad- 
vancing wages. 
But does protection increase the pay of labor? That ques- 
tion is settled by the answer to another, which is: Does pro- 
tection increase the amount of labor to be paid for? Labor, 
‘as a wage-earner, is merchandise. It is a commodity, and is 
as much in the market as wheat and corn, as coats and shoes, 
as horses and cows, as chickens and pigs. It is something 
that is for sale, and the price it will command depends upon 
the operation of the universal law in such things of supply 
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and demand. If there is asurplus of labor, prices will, sooner 
or later, go down. If there is a scarcity of labor, they will go 
up. 

Now, what has been and is the bearing upon “employment” 
of a high protective tariff, by way of increasing or diminish- 
ing it, in the different fields that have been entered by Ameri- 
can labor? 

First, there is the sea. Nearly three-fourths of the earth’s 
surface is covered by water. The whole of that expanse, with 
the exception of small circles at the Poles, furnishes occupa- 
tion for man. It is as much labor’s territory as the dry and 
solid land. To no people under the sun does so much of the 
sea belong as to the people of the United States. With coast 


lines of thousands of miles on the two greatest oceans, our 


position with reference to the waters of the globe is exception- 
ally commanding. It is not too much to say that fully one- 
fifth of our working population should to-day be getting its 


living from the sea and the industries incidental thereto. At 


one time it did look as if we would soon be, what we clearly 


ought to be now, the first of maritime nations. Our sails vis- 
ited every ocean, and fully three-fourths of our imports and 


exports were in American bottoms. Our people exhibited a 


hardihood, an enterprise and a skill upon the water that stand 
unparalleled. Why, we wére scarcely born as a nation before our 
sailors achieved what the rest of the world pronounced impos- 
sible. Even Captain Cook, the world-renowned navigator, 
laughed at the idea of Americans trading with far-off Asia, and 
Lord Sheffield, of the British ministry, declared that Ameri- 
cans would not think of direct trade with China. ‘‘ They having 
no article to send there inexchange, no money and no credit.’” 
And yet his sneering words were scarcely uttered before there 
sailed out of the harbor of New York, two vessels bearing the 
patriotic names of Columbus and Washington—the latter a sloop 
of only ninety tons—bound for our far-away northwestern coast 
and cargoes of furs, and thence to Canton. The enterprise, 
involving eleven months in its execution, was completely suc- 
cessful, as well as very remunerative. The Columbus and 
Washington were the first vessels to circumnavigate the globe 
on a trading voyage, as the Washington was the first craft of 
size ever to be sent on so hazardous an expedition. From that 
time American commerce grew, and that in the face of desper- 
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ate opposition from othercountries, involving lawless searches, 
impressments of seamen, prohibitory ‘Orders in Council,” 
and sometimes downright piracy. America had to fight for 
her place upon the sea. Our war of 1812 with Great Britain 
and our skirmishes with France and the Barbary States, were 
for the freedom of ocean traffic—‘ free trade and sailor’s 
rights ’—and grandly was the principle vindicated. And all 
this was without the help of subsidies, and at a time when our 


commerce was in its actual infancy. But where now are our 
ships? Where now are our American sailors? Our ocean tonnage 
to-day is less than one-seventh that of Great Britain; less even 
than that of Norway and half a dozen third and fourth rate 


European States. We pay out millions every year in pleasure 


travel to Europe, but our seamen do not get the money. En- 


gland has nearly a dozen transatlantic lines, and even Belgium 
and Denmark can maintain their fleets of floating palaces, but no 
such transports carry the American flag. The last of our 


“liners” was sold at sheriff's sale. To-day there is a magnificent 


rivalry on the ocean between competing “ racers,” but America, 
although she furnishes the stakes for which it is played, has 
no part inthe game. While Europeans are breaking records 


upon the broad sea, we are amusing ourselves, like little boys, 


in matching yachts—mere toy affairs—in sight of land. 
But that is by no means the whole of the story. The time 
was when, as an incident of our foreign commerce, nearly 


every port on our coast had its shipyard. No further back than 


the year 1855, we built and equipped no less than 507 vessels 
for general ocean trade—great stately ships whose construction 
one way or another gave profitable employment to a mighty 
army of workmen. We still have all the facilities for ship- 
building—the materials, the men, the skill, the capital. But 
now, while a few domestic boats which, to carry our flag must 
be constructed at home, are launched from our ways, what has 
become of that splendid ship-building interest of which we 
just spoke? How many vessels for the foreign trade do we 
now construct per year? Why, none at all. 

Now why, in the name of all that is great and marvelous, 
this decadence of a mighty interest? To what untoward con- 
centration of accidents do we owe the obliteration of a mer- 
chant marine so complete and sweeping that the American 
flag, except at the tail of an American cruiser, is no longer 
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seen in many waters of our globe, and an American sailor has: 
become a positive vara avis? There is no accident about it 
and no mystery. The condition just described is the result of 
a carefully matured system of law-making that must have had’ 
that particular end ia view from the beginning. Protectionism,. 
according to its intendment, is hostility to general commerce. 
A prosperous foreign trade and a high protective tariff are as. 
antagonistic as fire and water. Home production, according 
to orthodox protectionists, is to be built up at the expense of 
outside traffic. They oppose, as a rule, the importation of for- 
eign made wares; for what is a protective tariff but a tremen- 
dous boycott against the world’s industry; and obstruction to 
foreign trade means the destruction of American shipping. 
Protectionists want no American shipping, unless handicapped 
by the bribery of subsidies. They know very well that they 
could have no opponent so formidable as a large home invest- 
ment in foreign commerce and transportation. They know 
that every ship upon the sea is a powerful free-trade argument. 
Hence, quite naturally, and logically, they have arrayed them- 
selves against American ship-building and American ship own- 
ership, although upon the pretext of a pretended patriotism. 
Foreign built ships are practically forbidden to our citizens, 
while an ingenious arrangement of duties on materials makes. 
American ship construction for the foreign trade impossible. 
And so industries that ought to give employment, at a moder- 
ate estimate, to one-fifth of our working. population, have been 
quietly, but effectually, doomed. 

But how is it when we come ashore? Have American 
laborers the employment on land to which they are entitled? 
When we look over the world for the fields that rightly belong 
to our workmen we discover that, apart from the ocean, there 
is an immense area to be considered that lies beyond our ter- 
ritorial limits: South of us is Mexico, south of Mexico is. 
Central America, and south of Central America is a continent 
nearly equal to the whole of North America. Altogether, we 
have contiguous to us on the south a territory, if we except 
Alaska, that is three times as great as the whole of our national 
domain, and all of which, in one sense, is legitimately our 
property. Being semi-barbarous in its populations, it is and 
must continue to be dependent on more advanced countries 
for much of its supplies, and particularly for its manufactured 
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wares. It is open, of course, to the trade of all the world, but 
our location gives us an immense advantage. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the business derived from that quarter 
should yield employment to nearly if not quite another fifth 
of our working population. What does that business now 
amount to? In a recent number of the New York Evening 
Post is a Washington dispatch, giving an abstract of a report 
to our government by United States Consul Hill, at Ascun- 
sion, South America, on the condition of Paraguay. I extract 
the following passage: 

“The consul calls attention to the fact that England 
furnishes forty-eight per cent. of the total imports, and says 
that, besides a few agricultural implements and a little lumber, 
none of the imports come from the United States. The trade 
from the United States may be set down as nil.” 

That is substantially the story for the whole of that great 
Southern country of which we have been speaking. Europe 
does its business, and we look idly on. All the time our inter- 
est in the ‘‘Monroe doctrine” is overmastering. Even little 
Samoa, in the far-away Pacific, has. intensely excited us. Not 
for the world would we permit an English or a German flag to 
float anywhere in the southern portion of our hemisphere, but 
we let English and German traders quietly possess themselves 
of our natural heritage, and, by absorbing its commerce, take 
the bread from our workmen’s mouths. 

And now, as if our tariff system were not enough to separate 
us from our Southern neighbors, we have had to go and get 
into that ridiculous quarrel with Chili, and play the bully 
toward that little country in a manner to offend all Spanish- 
American peoples, who are exceptionally proud and clannish, 
and thus create against us a prejudice that will stand in the 
way of trade relations for years and years to come. The mad- 
ness of it, however, is not altogether without its method. 
Taken in connection with the slights that our government has 
recently put upon our Canadian neighbors to the North, it is 
not so difficult to see in it the natural hostility ot protectionism 
to any and all foreign intercourse that points to business 
transactions. 

But will not that curious political invention called “reciproc- 
ity” tend to heal the breach between us and our neighbors? 
Why should it? There is nothing in reciprocity, so called, that 
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is conciliatory. It is, on the contrary, a measure of antago- 


nism, Retaliation is what it signifies. It says to the foreign- 
er, “you must give up something of value to get something in 
return.” It carries a threat of compulsion that is necessarily 
provocative. It is an oaken club rather than an olive branch. 
It implies a policy of give and take that means a disagreement, 
if not a battle. Of that sort ofreciprocity, our distinguished 
countryman, John L. Sullivan, would seem to be the best ex- 
ponent we have. 

But shutting our eyes to the outside world, whether land or 
water, and corifining ourselves strictly to our own country, the 
question is, whether, as compensation for its losses outside, 
protection does not give labor greatly increased occupation at 
home. That is what is claimed for it, and in proof we are 
pointed to evidences of increased activity in a few industries, 
like that in American tin. But the real question, after all, is 
as tothe volume of occupation when it is taken as a whole. 
It does not follow that because one trade is prosperous under 
artificial stimulation, all others must be so. A tariff, unfortu- 
nately, can unmake a business quite as readily as it can make 
it. Discrimination—and arbitrary discrimination at that—is a 
necessary feature of every tariff, and discrimination is a two- 
edged weapon. Nobody can tell exactly where or what it 
will strike. When producing interests conflict, as they must 
frequently do, it is apt to be fatal to some of them. What is 
food for one may be poison to another. Of this we have a 
curious illustration in English history, back in the days when 
protectionism ruled the British isles. In the reign of Edward 
the Sixth, that it might help the harness makers, the British 
parliament gave them a monopoly of the leather business. 
Pretty soon the cobblers were starving. To relieve the cob- 
blers, they were given a turn at the monopoly, and then the 
harness makers starved. Another instance: The making of 
cotton prints is now one of England’s greatest industries, and 
yet in George the Fourth’s time, in the supposed interest of 
the woolen and silk trades, the wearing of a calico gown was 
punishable by heavy fine. As late as our own century, and 
within the memory of many now living, while woolens and 
silks in England were exempted from all imposts, calicoes were 
loaded with a duty equal to one-half the retail price of the 
goods. No wonder John Morley, in his life of Richard Cob- 
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den, tells us that “from 1825 to 1830 the trade in prints was 
stationary.” 

But we don’t have to go to England to find harness-makers 
and cobblers in conflict with one another. They are here in 
our own country—plenty of them—and under the operation of 
the McKinley bill. Wool here is a competitor, also; in fact we 
have the same battle over again. To help the sheep raisers of 
Ohio, a heavy duty is laid on all woolen importations, includ- 
ing some coarser grades that are not produced in this country 
at all. The consequence is, that many of our woolen manu- 
facturers, having to pay extra prices for their materials, are 
suffering, and some of them have failed altogether. To help 
the iron barons of Pennsylvania, an onerous tariff shelters all 
iron productions, with the result that the New England iron 
makers, who look in part to Canada for their materials, are 
practically crushed. In their distress, they not very longago 
addressed a petition to Congress, which the Boston Herald 
said was signed by men of all political parties, asking, inorder 
that their business might be saved from extinction, that “iron- 
ore, coal and coke shall be put upon the free list, as they were 
before the war.” 

Such cases are not confined to the East. Along the Mexi- 
can border, but on the American side, are, or were, a number 
of smelters that used lead carbonate ores brought over from 
the state of Chihuahua. Millions of capital were invested in 
them, and they gave occupation to over 10,000 workmen. 
But to give a better market to certain influential Americans 
owning mines that produced similar ores, a prohibitory duty 
was laid on Mexican ores. The result has been the general 
abandonment of the smelters referred to, or the removal of 
their plants to Mexican soil, and their 10,000 workmen have 
either lost their occupation or been forced to follow their em- 
ployers into exile. 

The cases referred to are bes no means solitary. They are a 
few from many. In fact, a full and exact list of our suppressed 
or crippled industries, under the action of the McKinley law, 
would be a most interesting and instructive document. And 
labor has fully shared in their misfortunes, both in employment 
and compensation. 

But how fares the laboring interest when the circle of our 
protected industries is reached? Here, if anywhere, must its 
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betterment be found. But here comes the same question as 
before. How is employment affected? Is the volume of 
manual labor increased or diminished among protected in- 
dustries? Upon the answer turns the whole issue; for, so far 
as the matter of wages is concerned, with an average of ten 
cuts to one advance, recorded under the McKinley bill, it will 
hardly be insisted that the wage-earner is a gainer. Now, 
with the exclusion of foreign-made goods from our markets— 
for that is the intended effect of a protectionist tariff—it seems 
reasonable to infer that domestic fabrics would increase, and 
with them the labor of production. But generalization in this 
matter will be found to be subject to several important qualify- 
ing conditions. That consolidation of interests and operations 
by producers in the same lines is one of the natural results of 
a protective system, cannot be successfully controverted. The 
hundred and odd “trusts” among American manufacturers that 
are flourishing under the egis of the McKinley act, is ample evi- 
dence on this point. With foreign competition eliminated, 
there is no reason why we should not have trusts and trusts. 
American manufacturers would be foolish not to take to them. 
But how do trusts—that is, combinations among manufactur- 
ers—affect the volume of labor? We answer, that the first 
effect is its contraction. The reason is obvious. The very 
first thing that is done, and which we believe in every such 
case has been done, is the shutting down of certain factories, 
the object being the limiting of production to the lowest level 
required by the market. That means the discharge of labor. 
A leading manufacturer in a certain line, as the story was told 
to the writer, not long ago was giving the history of the trust 
with which he was identified, and explaining how, from a con- 
dition of absolute unprofitableness, his business had suddenly 
sprung to a stage where it had paid an annual dividend of 
twenty per cent. ‘We did notadd to the price of our goods, 
because that would have repelled purchasers,” said he, “but 
we cut down expenses, and chiefly in the labor department.” 
That told everything. It is not so much the consumers of 
trust-made fabrics that suffer, as their physical producers. 
Upon them falls the first blow. Whether in the instance just 
quoted, the twenty per centum profit had been helped out by 
a cut in wages, when the need of laborers was diminished, the 
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writer cannot state, but, if not, he is very certain it will come 
when the dividend is to be raised to twenty-five per cent. 
Although the McKinley act was adopted in the interest of 
manufacturers, and at their solicitation, it has not increased 
the number of operated factories. On the contrary, it has 
consfderably reduced it. Never before have there been more 
blown-out furnaces and smokeless chimneys in the land than 
at the present time. They are not to be found in our larger 
cities and vilages alone. Any one familiar with the streams 
of New England and of the Middle States; knows that it is 
impossible to follow them any distance without coming to 
broken dams or the relics of mills that are hopelessly aban- 
doned and slowly disappearing. Desolation reigns where once 
was teeming industry. The loss is chiefly that of labor. The 
business of manufacturing has not disappeared. It has simply 
changed its conditions and its localities. It has passed, under 
the influences that have been described, from the hands of the 
many who are comparatively weak, to the hands of the few 
who are strong. The larger concerns, having first absorbed or 
crushed their competitors with smaller capital, have then, 
partly by means of improved machinery, and partly by the 
control of the labor market, put a pressure upon their work- 
men that has compelled them to yield the largest product with 
the smallest amount of bone and muscle. It will thus be seen 
that, while the business of the country has not materially suf- 
fered, and wealth in the hands of a few men has enormously 
expanded, the working man—by whom is meant the common 
toiler whose pay is his daily wage—has been steadily losing 
ground. He has lost in every direction—in the comforts of 


- living, in personal influence, in social position, in common 


esteem, but in no way so much as in the opportunities for use- 
ful and remunerative occupation, which are understood to be 
every man’s natural heritage. The consequence is, that idle- 
ness is often forced upon him. Whenever there are strikes of 
the employed against their employers, in nine cases out of ten 
there are enough idle workmen in the same line, who are 
starving for want of occupation, to come in and take the strik- 
ers’ places. At such times it is our own pauper labor, and not 
the pauper labor of Europe, that our workmen feel they need 
to be protected against. 

The condition that has just been described is not the result 


i 
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of accident, nor of unforeseeable and unpreventable causes, 
No such origin can be claimed for it. On the, contrary, it is a 
direct and legitimate consequence of a policy under which the 
workingman’s interests have been intelligently sacrificed to 
those of his employer. It both circumscribes his field of 
operations and minimizes his employment in it. It rules him 


from the sea and from adjacent lands; it contracts his oppor- 
tunities at home. But while it keeps him from the rest of the 
world, it does not keep the rest of the world, from trespassing 
on him. There is noduty on incoming foreign labor, and his em- 


ployers are determined there shall be none. Under such circum- 


stances, it is quite impossible to withold sympathy from the 
cramped and troubled toiler. Poor fellow, he is being pressed 
upon fromevery side. Expenses of living are increased by the 


agencies that reduce his pay. Improved machinery more and 


more cuts into his income. The value of the labor entering into 
our manufactured goods is steadily diminishing. In 1850 it 
was twenty-three per cent; to-day it is: less than seventeen 


per cent. Trusts pinch him, They consolidate factories and 


stop the operation of the least profitable. Then comes the 
squeeze in wages. It is certain to come. In vain does the 
victim “strike” against it. Numbers in his case, instead of 
being a source of strength, is a cause of weakness. His situa- 
tion resembles that of the captive who saw the walls of his 
prison slowly closing in upon him, and dooming him to inevit- 
able destruction. He realizes his position—most clearly does 
he see it, but what does he do by way of prevention or correc- 
tion? While he feels the pressure and sees the danger, but 
one idea as to the remedy seems to possess him. That is, 
with the spectre of over-production, or rather of under-em- 
ployment, continually haunting him, to utilize the occupation 
that is before him, by making it go as faras possible. He 


seeks to monopolize it. His chief, if not his only, thought is. 


to reduce the number of competing toilers. He organizes 
“Unions ” that will forcibly hold the field. He seeks to limit 
apprenticeships. He fights “scabs” and “rats.” He tries to 
shorten the hours of labor, so that more hands may share the 
same employment. In other words, he endeavors in every 
way to accommodate himself to his prison and make the best 
of it. There is one thing, however, that he does not do. Why 
does he not array himself, solidly and implacably, against the 
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policy by which he is hedged about? Why does he not try to 
break down the prison walls and demand access to the territory 
beyond? Let him “strike,” not so must against reduction of 
wages, as against the system that narrows his employment. 
What he needs is the full measure of his opportunities. There 
is room enough in the wide world for him and for every 


laborer. Give the American working man, with his superior 
attainments, a fair and equal chance at the industries that be- 
long to his orbit, and he will have little need of organization, 
with its strikes and its boycotts, to give him paying occupa- 
tion. Instead of labor seeking employment, employment 


would then seek labor. And more important still, in the 
greatest of all our markets—the market in which the sweat 
and moil that come of trained and brawny handicraft are 


bought and sold—labor would then have, as it ought to have, 


an equal voice with capital. 
New York. Joun F. Hume. 
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The Soul of Lilith: by Marie Corelli. (Lovell, Coryell & 
Co.).—To expectations based upon her previous literary 
achievements, this latest work of fiction by the authoress of 
“Thelma,” ‘ Ardath,” “Wormwood” and “A Romance of 
Two Worlds” must be distinctly a disappointment. It is by 
no means an ill-written or uninteresting story, and might even 
pass muster creditably as the work of one from whom much 
less would naturally be expected than from Marie Corelli, but 
from no point of view is it equal to those precedent books. 
Intensely earnest feeling, often rising in its expression to the 
pitch of inspiration, was a quality in those which here is badly 
replaced by laborious effort—ill-concealed—at “ pumping up’ 
earnestness and enthusiasm. Here is, in brief, its thread: 

El-Rami-Zaranos, an Oriental person with snowy hair, a jet- 
black mustache and “fiery, brilliant, night-black orbs,” is pos- 
sessed of wondrous magical arts and an insatiable curiosity 
about the cause of things. Ona satin couch, beneath a can- 
opy of purple and gold, somewhere near Sloane street, he has 
an Arab girl named Lilith. She died in the desert- six years 
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ago, but nobody would think so from looking at her, for since 
then she has grown to be a woman, “‘a matchless piece of love- 
liness.” He maintains in her a perfect semblance of life by 
means of frequent hypodermic injections of the “Elixir of Life,” 
but she always lies asleep, in the same position, which is that 
familiarized to the public eye by the figure of the “Sleeping 
+Beauty” in dime museums. Keeping,her in that way is quite 
handy, she being clairvoyant and clairaudient when he wishes 
to ask her questions about the inhabitants of Sirius, the polit- 
cal system of Neptune, the‘red fields and rosy foliage” of Mars, 
and other little matters—including God and the angels—incon- 
venient for his personal observation. El-Rami hasan amazing- 
ly beautifnl brother, Feraz, whose habit it is to revisit in trance 
the star where he properly belongs; and an old Egyptian wo- 
man, Zerobia, attendant upon the Sleeping Beauty and pos- 
sessor of an ineradicable conviction that love is preferable to 
spirituality. Incidentally, there is an old gentleman whose 
“magnetic crystal” disc moves with great whirring to the mo- 
tion of the earth, and reflects totally unintelligible messages 
from the stars, until finally it smashes him. He hasa comic 
German servant. Then there is a mysterious monk, the head 
of his own order, which is unlike any other. He only appears 
once, but that is enough, for he is always practically present, 
since wherever he may be, he knows everything that is going 
on, and more too; and when he does come, an awfully brilliant 
angel drops in, on his invitation, with painful effects even 
upon E]-Rami, who can stand almost anything! To fill in the 
chinks in the plot are some lords and ladies, a nasty artist and 
an inspired authoress, whose wonderful genius makes every- 
body hate her and say. mean things about her behind her back, 
and causes the jealous critics to publish bad notices of her 
books, which yield her immense revenues nevertheless. ‘ 

In course of time, El-Rami, finding Lilith’s representations 
of celestial affairs not in accord with his notion, and therefore 
probably incorrect, has the bad idea of varying the monotony 
of things by falling in love with her, and thereupon the notion 
naturally occurs to him that it would be desirable to have her 
wake up. Unhappily her veins contain no blood, but simply 
“an electric fluid,” so, when she opens her eyes, she suddenly 
becomes a shapely deposit of fine gray ashes, nothing more, 
just as the mysterious monk warned him she would, and her 
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soul sails off to heaven, where Feraz, in France, has already 
seen the angels arranging a grand reception for it. That con- 
vinces El-Rami of the existence of God, which he has pre- 
viously doubted, and about that time, either immediately be- 
fore or after, he loses his wits. Feraz takes him, for per- 
manent seclusion, to a remarkable sort of monkery, on the Isle 
of Cyprus, which is operated by a devout band of Corellian 
Mahatmas upon a combination platform of Oriental philos- 
ophy and limited interchangeable Christianity. Zerobia also 
goes mad, wanders off at night and dies with her back against 
“ Cleopatra’s needle,” on the embankment, under the comfort- 
ing delusion she is onthe bank ofthe Nile, waiting for her 
lover. And the eternal justice of the kindly gods is demon- 
strated at the last by their sending a real earl—a rich one—to 
marry the gifted authoress. 

No other author, to satisfy the popular demand for the 
“supernatural” and “occult” has made so brave an ettort to 
cover the ground as has the authoress of ‘‘ The Soul of Lilith.” 
She seems to have jammed inall she ever heard of as so classed, 
including clairvoyance, clairaudience, samadhi, fascination, 
paralyzing magnetic shock, thought transference, reading the 
thoughts of others, prescience, the Elixir of Life, concentra- 
tion of akasic atoms, evocation of phantoms, invocation of 
angels and souls to manifest presence, magical demolition of 
matter, the music of the spheres, temporary annihilation of 
time, space, andthe law of gravitation; and though he does not 
happen to have any occasion to do such things, we are assured 
that El-Rami could, if he wished, reproduce the thunders of 
Mount Sinai, do Aaron’s serpent trick, bring water out of the 
rock and part a sea for an army to march through, as Moses 
did. And the Corellian adepts on Cyprus know as much 
about the planets as New Yorkers do of Western Connecticut, 
at least. 

In her “Romance of Two Worlds” Marie Corelli made a 
curious effect to tie together occultism, as she understood it, 
and Catholic Christianity, re-vamping Oriental philosophy and 
tricking it out with pretty modern Western decorations. Pos- 
sibly both are good; perhaps each way leads to the one end, 
attainment of the ineffable and glorious truth; but they do not 
lie together and one cannot comfortably march far with a foot 
in each of two divergent paths. The improved new theories 
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of faith she sees fit to recommend in “The Soul of Lilith” have 
still a somewhat nebulous Christian side, consisting of little 
more than insistence upon the divinity of Christ. Beyond 
that, she demonstrates quite a kindly feeling for the old gods, 
and is not perceptibly shocked by the Cypriotes adoring the 
Virgin mother of Christ as Aphroditissa. But the great 
strength of her new religious cult is to be in the development— 
through prayer toa personal god, a respectful attitude towards 
the angels and sympathetic consideration for humanity—of 
such super-sensuous knowledge and super-human powers as we 
now can hardly imagine possible. And she wishes it clearly 
understood that this is her patent scheme of regeneration and 
salvation, which must not be infringed upon, or confounded 
with what any others have thought or taught. She goes out of 
her way for a malicious slur upon General Booth and the Sal- 
vation Army; and in her spiteful fear that well-informed per- 
sons may recognize in her preachings only a windy dilution 
and sensationally fantastic perversion of theosophic teachings, 
indulges in what it is charity to hope is unintentional misrep- 
resentation concerning theosophists. Even, knowing the best 
she had to say was already better said in “The Light of Asia,” 
she has not been able to refrain from spitting her venom up at 
its author. But, so far as that goes, it is very rarely, if at all, 
she has a good word to say for any author who is not dead. 
Her attitude reminds one of an advertiser crying to the public: 
“My face-bleach is the only one good for anything! Use my 
skin-enamel only and be beautiful forever! Only things bear- 
ing my trade-mark are genuine!” 

Yes, the “Soul of Lilith” is a disappointment; merely one 
more of the so-called “occult novels,” written by persons whose 
knowledge of occultism has been evolved from their own 
weary imaginations, picked from the works of others equally 
ignorant, or gleaned without understanding from books inten- 
tionally misleading to those uninstructed in their real meaning. 
And, though there is in it much straining after effect, there is 
no such tenderness of human feeling as in “Thelma,” none of 
the thrilling strength pervading “Wormwood” and little of the 
poetic beauty vivifying the pages of “Ardath.” It is simply “a 
pot-boiler.” 


J. H. ConneELty. 
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BAKER’S BREAKFAST COCOA. 


This admirable preparation is made from selected cocoa, from 
which the excess of oil has been removed. It is absolutely pure, 
and itis soluble. It has more than three times the strength of cocoa 
mixed with starch, arrowroot, or sugar, and is therefore far more. 
economical, costing less than one cent a cup. It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, easily digested, and admirably peanes for 
invalids as well as for persons in health. 

No alkalies or other chemicals or dyes are used in its preparation. 

In chemically prepared cocoas the fine natural color and exqui- 
site odor and flavor of pure cocoa-seeds have been diminished or 
wholly lost by the severe treatment to which the materials have 
been subjected. In some cases the loss of the natural flavor is 
sought to be partially supplied by the use of fragrant gums, wholly 
foreign to the natural product. 

The use of chemicals can be readily detected by the peculiar 
odor from newly-opened packages, and also from a glass of water 
in which a small quantity of chemically treated cocoa has been 
placed and allowed to remain for several days. Comparison with 
the well-known pure Breakfast Cocoa of Walter Baker & Com- 
pany will reveal at once the vast superiority of a product which 
has not been treated by chemicals, but which contains only the 
finest possible powder of the best chocolate-seeds freed from the 
excess of oil. The exquisite flavor and odor of the pure product 
are due wholly to the seeds themselves, since absolutely no foreign 
matter is added from first to last. Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa can 
be used by students of the microscope and of chemistry as a per- 
fect type of the highest order of excellence in manufacture. 

Dr. Sidney Ringer, Professor of Medicine at University Col- 
lege, London, and physician to the College Hospital, perhaps the 
greatest English authority on the action of drugs, states in his 
‘¢ Handbook of Therapeutics” that ‘‘the sustained administration 
of alkalies and their carbonates renders the blood, it is said, poorer 
in solids and in red corpuscles, and impairs the nutrition of the 
body.” Of ammonia, carbonate of ammonia, and spirits of am- 
monia, he says: ‘*These preparations have many properties in 
common with the alkaline, potash, and soda group. They possess 
a strong alkaline reaction, are freely soluble in water, have a high 
diffusion-power, and dissolve the animal textures. . . . If 
administered too long, they excite. catarrh of the stomach and in- 
testines.’ 
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In reply to the inquiry, What is the effect on the system, espe- 5 


cially on the gastric mucous membrane, of small quantities of di- 
lute alkaline liquids taken frequently and regularly (for example, 


for breakfast), one of the leading physicians in Boston says: ‘+1 


would say that while some persons and certain conditions of the 
system might bear without injury dilute alkaline liquids taken at 
not frequent intervals, yet the great majority of persons, and those 
with a sensitive stomach, could not bear the daily use of such 
liquids without serious injury. It would produce gastritis, or in- 
flammation of the mucous membrane of the stomach, of varying 
degree, according to the frequency and amount taken, and the sus- 
ceptibility of the person. This would be accompanied with many 
of the symptoms of dyspepsia, and, if carried to any considerable 
extent, with troublesome eruptions of the skin, and not infre- 
quently with serious disturbance of the functions of the kidneys. 
I certainly think its long continuance would be dangerous.” 


AN AUTHORITATIVE ANALYSIS. 


JAMES F, BABCOCK, CHEMIST AND CHEMICAL iXPERT, 27 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 
(Established, 1863.) 
Boston, Jan. 20, 1892. 

This certifies that I have made a very thorough chemical and micro- 
seopic examination of the article known as Walter Baker & Co.’s Break. 
fast Cocoa, and I have compared the results with those found from a 
similar examination of the pure roasted cocoa bean, 

I find that Walter Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa is absolutely pure. It 
contains no trace of any substance foreign to the pure roasted cocoa-bean. 
The color is that of pure cocoa. The flavor is natural and not artificial ; 
and the product is in every particular such as must have been produced 
from the pure cocoa-bean without the addition of any chemical, alkali, 
acid, or artificial flavoring substance which are to be detected in cocoas 
prepared by the so-called “ Dutch process.” 

[Signed ] James Bascock. 


In the chapter on ‘‘ Brain and Nerve Foods,” contained in his 
recent work on ‘‘ Nerve Waste,” Dr. H. C. Sawyer gives the fol- 
lowing unsolicited testimony to the value of Walter Baker & Co.’s 
cocoa: ‘‘ Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa is a light preparation which can 
be heartily recommended ; it contains only so much fat as can be 
digested by almost anyone; and it is peculiar in not cloying or 
palling after a time, as so many cocoa preparations do. Such a 
beverage is far more wholesome and more agreeable, after one 
becomes used to it, than tea, which is much over-used. It is es- 
pecially useful for children; our little boy has drunk it since he 
was a year and a half old, has become inordinately fond of it, and 
has kept as ‘fat as a pig,’ as we say.” 
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A FAMOUS LIQUEUR—ORIGIN OF THE BENEDICTINE 
CORDIAL. 


The famous abbey of Fécamp was founded by the Order of the 


Benedictine monks in the ancient Roman town of that name, the | 


‘¢Fisci Campus” of the Romans. It was destroyed by the Norse- 
men when they ravaged that part of France, but was rebuilt in the 
twelfth century. This monastery stood until the terrible year of 
1792, when destruction again overtook it, and only the majestic 
church attached to it was saved. 

Many years previously, in 1510, the manufacture of the well- 
known ‘‘ Benedictine” had been set on foot. One of the Abbots 
of Fécamp, Antoine II, in that year intrusted the pious monk and 
skillful chemist, Bernard Vincelli, with the preparation of the 
Elixir of Life, from plants growing on the cliffs, as an antidote to 
the malaria from the marshes around the abbey. Vincelli was so 

successful, it is said, that the malaria ceased to be feared. The 
liquor which he distilled proved to be almost life-giving in its 
properties, restoring those stricken with fever and ague to renewed 
vigor and acting as a preservative against disease. 

The liqueur for a time was only known within the abbey pre- 
cincts, until King Frances I had it brought to his notice during 
a vist to Fécamp. King Francis was so delighted with the deli- 
cate flavor of it, we are told, that he had Antoine II made a car- 
dinal. The liqueur henceforth became fashionable among the Grand 

Seigneurs of France, and. continued so: until the time of the Great 
Revolution, when abbey and monks were all swept away, and the 
famous ‘‘ Benedictine,” as a liqueur of the hated aristocracy, came 
under the ban. All that was saved from the destruction were a 
few precious relics and some books and manuscripts which were 
confided by Dom Lemaire, the last Abbot of Fécamp, to the care 
of a Mr. Legrand, whose family had long been connected with the 

“abbey. 

One of the successors of this Mr. Legrand, in 1863, while en- 
gaged in researches among the books and manuscripts of the 
abbey library, which had come down to him, lighted on Vincelli’s 
secret in a faded, time-yellowed manuscript, curiously inscribed. 
He at once made his discovery known and proceeded to utilize it 
by restoring te the world the famous liqueur, ‘‘ Benedictine.” This 
he did, eventually, when the manufacture of the liqueur had be- 
come too large for his private resources, transforming the concern 
into acompany. Mr. Legrand besides, impressed with the ro- 
mantic features of his discovery, gathered together as many relics 
of the old abbey as possible, forming a museum of monastic an- 
tiquities. 
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The ingredients of the modern ‘‘ Benedictine” liqueur are aro- 
matic herbs and Cognac, in accordance with the original recipe, 
using the same sea-impregnated and sun-warmed herbs as those from 


which Bernard Vincelli distilled his Elixir, The vast cellars of 


the establishment; excavated from the solid rock at some remote 
period of the history of the old abbey, formed broad, perfect gal- 
leries, intersected by smaller vaults—a perfect labyrinth of sub- 
terranean passages. In those cellars the liqueur of modern times 


is kept in cask for ten months before being bottled, and there, too,” 


are stored the.separate ingredients, each distilled from a distinct 
herb, until required. 


In praise of the cordial ‘‘ Benedictine ” little remains to be said. 


in this country; the public has long ago passed its verdict upon 
the merits of the ‘‘ great liqueur,” and it is to-day a household 


~ word. It has no equal as a febrifuge, appetizer and digester, and 


its taste is as palatable as its ingredients are beneficial, imparting 
vigor and health to the body. : 


MAKE MONEY. 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE FOR CAPITAL, AND CERTAIN OF PROFIT. 


The Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel Company, incorporated. in 
1884 to buy land, mines, mill sites, water powers, etc., in Colo- 
rado, and to operate the same for mining and railway use later 
on. Seven hundred thousand shares. Par value, $10 each. 

Shares full-paid and cannot be assessed or jeopardized for any 
purpose. Two hundred thousand shares still in its treasury for 
sale as offered. More than 4,500 men and women jointly inter- 
ested as share owners, and, therefore, members of the Atlantic- 
Pacific Tunnel Company, which is steadily driving a tunnel into 
the great mineral belt of Colorado, and straight through more than 
250 veins of gold, silver and lead ore. The primary object of the 
work is to reach all these veins and open them at great depths for 
extensive mining to great profit; and the secondary object, to use 
the tunnel, when completed, for railway purposes, thus shorten- 
ing the distance between Denver and Salt Lake City more than 
200 miles. 


j28°The company has more than four millions of dollars’ worth 


of property all fully’paid for. 

(= All its interest obligations are met promptly as they 
mature. 

More than 5;000 feet of tunnel already driven, including 3,700 
feet into the east side of the Rocky Mountains, 60 miles due west 
from Denver, Colorado, and more than 1,400 feet of tunnel driven 
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into the west side of the mountains, as well as side tunnels into 
velns. 
Main tunnel, when completed for railway use, will be 25,200 


feet long. 
Full-paid, non-assessable, non-taxable guaranteed shares in the 


_ above-named company, making the purchaser a member of the 
company and a joint owner in all the rights, properties, franchises, - 


and profits from sale of ore, land, and mineral, and from all rentals 
as they accrue, These shares are of the par value of ten dollars 


each. Present selling price, six dollars each, but no fewer than’ 


two shares will be sold at a time. 


On money thus invested, the investor will receive fifty cents a 
year cash as interest on each guaranteed share, making 84 per cent- 
yearly interest on the sum actually invested, and as the company 
earns the money to pay larger dividends or interest, it will ‘be 
paid. But fifty cents a year cash interest can be counted on to a 
certainty. It will not be long before a steadily increasing rate of 
interest or dividends will be paid. 

Every dollar promised as dividends on guaranteed shares named 
above, paid. Any person can become a joint. owner in this, the 
greatest mining enterprise in the world, who can pay for two or 
more shares, and have as many votes in all affairs of the company 
as he or she owns shares. Investment safe, certain and increas- 
ingly profitable. Each investor, man, woman or child, becomes 
one of a great co-operative association, where capital and labor 
are in harmony and each alike protected. Anyone can invest. 
Shares issued direct to the purchaser the day the pay therefor is 
received, and at the end of each year from the date of issuing the 
shares, the interest will be promptly remitted. Shares, six dollars 
each. No fewer than two shares sold at atime. Work is carried 
on steadily, both ends of the tunnel, day and night, advancing 
about six feet per day. This work is paid for from the proceeds 
arising to the company from the sale of eight per cent, first 
mortgage coupon bonds, of which $700,000 of its first issue of 
$2,000,000 are now offered at par, interest accruing from date of 
investment. Bonds $250 and $1,000 each. Interest payable in 
cash March 1st and September Ist each year till 1907, when the 
principal will be paid. Interest on bonds paid by sale of gold, 
silver and lead taken from the properties of the company. With 
each bond is given an option for the purchaser to exchange it for 
shares, when the company proves it will be best for the investor to 
exchange, if he wishes to. 


Note these facts.—All properties fully paid for. All interest 


obligations fully paid. Work going on in both ends of the 
tunnel all the time. Bringing silver and lead ore from both ends of 
the tunnel. 
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These is no better, safer, or more permanently valuable enter- 


prise than this in the world. In time it will pay 100 per cent. 


each year on the investment. Refer to any owner of bonds. 

A large illustrated 16-page pamphlet, describing the great work, 
and the many indorsements of leading newspapers, sent to all who 
apply, inclosing a two-cent stamp, and giving name and post-oftice 
address. Address all orders or letters of inquiry to M. M. 
Pomeroy, President A.-P. R. T. Co., Pulitzer Building, New York 
City. 

Be.rorp’s can heartily support this enterprise, for it is a 
holder of the company’s bonds, which pay 84 per cent. interest. 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF eoeiescaas OF 
AMERICA, 


nos. 126 anp 128 Bast 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Annual Entrance Examinations of the National Conserva- 
tory of Music, Nos. 126 and 128 East 17th street, New York, will 
be held as follows: 

Piano and ee 12th and 13th, 9 a. m. to 12 m., 
and 2 to 5 p. m 

Harp, Cello, and all other Orchestral Instruments—September 
15th, from 9 a. m. to 12 m. 

Violin—September 15th, 2 to 5 p. m 

Voice—September 19th, 20th and 21st, from 9 a. m. to 12 m.; 
2to5 p. m.; and September 21st, from 8 to 10 p- m. 

Composition—October 3d and 4th, from 9 a. m. to 12 m., and 


2to 5 p. m. 


Chorus—November 2d, from 8 to 10 p. m. 
Orchestra—November 7th, from 4 to 6 p. m. 


_ The object of the National Conservatory of Musie being the 
advancement of music in the United States through the develop- 
ment of American talent, applications for admission into the classes 
of the Conservatory are hereby invited. It is expected that posi- 
tive aptitude shall be shown by the candidates for admission, with- 
out regard to the applicant’s stage of progress, and that his or her 
desire to receive the instruction imparted in the Conservatory shall 
be the outcome of a serious and well-defined purpose. The sue- 
cessful candidates will enjoy the tuition of the best teachers that 
can be engaged, and, after graduation, will be afforded opportuni- 
ties of making known their accomplishments, thus securing en- 
gagements. The conditions of admission as to fees, ete. (varying 
according to the classification of the pupil), are determined by 
the Board of Directors. Instruction in all branches will be given 
free to students whose talents and circumstances warrant it. The 
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course embraces tuition in Singing, Operatic and Miscellaneous, ne 

Solfeggio and Theory of Music, Stage Deportment, Eloeution, 24 

Fencing and Italian, Piano, Organ, Harp, Violin, Viola, *Cello, . 

Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Bassoon, French Horn, Cornet, Trombone, a 

Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition, History of Masic, Ws 

Chamber Music, Orchestra and Chorus. a 

For further particulars, address 

Epmuunp C. Sranron, Secretary. 


MR. M. A. HOLBEIN, THE CYCLIST. | 4 


Mr. Montague A. Holbein, the well-known cyclist, has just suc- 
ceeded in breaking his own earlier ‘‘ safety cycle” record of 3364 ae 
miles in twenty-four hours. He started at midnight on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 18, on the Herne Hill track, and rode almost without 
halt till midnight of the following day. For the first twelve 
hours the weather was unfavorable, the cyclist having to ride in a 

4 drizzling rain, but at noon the sky cleared, and things went much 
; more smoothly. Nearly five hundred people waited to see the 
t finish, including a great many lady cylists. At six minutes to ne 
i midnight it was announced, amid great excitement, that 360 miles :. 
. had been covered, and at the stroke of twelve Holbein had trav- oi 
ersed 361 miles 1446 yards in the twenty-four hours. His longest _ 
g absence from the track during the ride was nine minutes, which 
time was occupied by a rubbing-down and a meal of rice-pudding, 
beef-tea and jelly. The machine ridden was the Coventry Ma- 
chinists’ Company’s ‘‘ Swift” safety, the wheels of which were 26 
inches and 28 inches. Its most important adjunct was Harrison 
Carter’s patent gear case and chain lubricator, which completely R 
covers in the chain and chain- wheels, and practically provides a 
continuous oil bath. 

Mr. Montague Holbein was born at Twickenham in 1861, and 
was educated at the Manchester Grammar School, being then an 
enthusiast at running, walking and swimming. He commenced 
cycling in 1888, and in the following year he rode 100 miles in 6 h. fs 
18 m. 10 sec., and 324 miles in twenty-four hours, and in 1890 he va 
rode 100 miles in 5 h. 54 min. 2 sec., and 3364 miles in twenty-four oe 
hours. In the present year he has ridden from Bordeaux to Paris, 

a distance of 360 miles, in 27 h. 52 min. 15 sec. —JZllustrated Lon- 
don News, Nov. 28, 1891. Ted 


PRICKLY -HEAT AND CHAFING. 


«* The eruption known as prickly-heat is in most cases caused by 
the corrosive action of the acid perspiration, and often aggravated 
by friction of the clothing with the skin. Much relief may often A 
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be obtained by applying a lather of thé finest kind of soap, and 


letting it dry in. The soap is sufficiently alkaline in its nature to 
neutralize the acid of the perspiration and its corroding effects. 
As a rule, chafing is due to the same cause, and can be cured by 
the treatment mentioned. In most cases the use of a proper soap 


is much more beneficial and satisfactory than vaseline or oil of any 


kind. The oil acts merely as a lubricant to soothe the inflamma- 
tion. Packer’s Tar Soap does the same, and removes the cause of 
the trouble to a great extent.” 

IMPORTANT. 

Distinguished contributors to the medical press assert that many 
vases of skin diseases are originated, and others indefinitely kept 
up, by the use of soaps made from impure fats. . They advise the 
exclusive use of Vegetable Oil Soaps, and commend particularly 
Packer’s ‘Tar Soap, which is made from vegetable oils, glycerine 
and pine tar. 


IMPORTANT TYPEWRITER DECISION. 


New York, June 15th.—Judge Lacombs, sitting in the United 
States Circuit Court here, has, on the motion of the National 
Typewriter Company, of Philadelphia, and the Remington Com- 
pany, of New York (who conjointly own the patent), granted an 
injunction against the agents of the Franklin, restraining the sale of 
that machine on account of infringement of Remington and ‘+ Na- 
tional” typewriter patents. The decision is an important one, as 
it proves the control of the fundamental patents, and may affect 
other makers of typewriters. In some cases purchasers of 
machines which infringe Remington and ‘‘ National” patents may 
also be proceeded against for 


Dr. W. H. Morse, of t the Electro-Medical Institute, N. Y., re- 
plied to inquiry made by New England Furmer, Boston, whether 
it was possible to make an Electric Soap: ‘*In Dobbins’ Electric 
Soap, electricity certainly plays a part. It is a remarkably pure 
article, of excellent quality. It contains no soda or potash, ap- 
parently; refusing to turn red with phenolphtalein. Thus the 
neutralizing property of electricity is apparent; and the presence 
of alkalies not being manifest, the soap has the effect of not dry- 
ing skin, hair and hails, as alkaline soaps do.” Electricity per- 
forms wonders nowadays, and adds to our comfort, convenience 
and welfare in very many ways, but in nothing is it more wonder- 
ful than Dobbins’ Electric Soap is, in its speedy attack upon dirt, 
wherever found, and in its absolute powerlessness to injure fabric 
or skin. Ask your grocer for it. Tkae no substitute. 

I. L. Cragin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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